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HEIRLOOMS AND . 
| DEATH DVTIES. | 


NOME days ago the New York correspondent ot the 
Daily Telegraph sent over to this country a message 
that will be read with concern by all those who are 
interested in the retention of English furniture in 
Knglish houses. The occasion was the visit to New 

York of the well-known Chief Director of Museums at Berlin. 
Dr. Bode. It appears that Dr. Bode had met with the ordinary 
fate of visitors to New York and fallen into the hands of the 
newspaper interviewers. In consequence, there was published 
in the papers a very exaggerated account of certain remarks 
that he had made. It is his correction of these misrepresen 
tations which deserves careful attention. He said that as long 
as Europe retains her national galleries, America can never excel 
it in the possession of art treasures. He pointed out that the 
National Gallery in London is in itself bigger and more important 
than all the picture galleries in America, and that the finest 
examples of the Early Flemish and Early Italian schools are 
housed in the Kaiser Frederick Museum in Berlin. But while he 
singled out england as the country in which private collections 
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were most numerous, he went on to say very emphatically 
that the proprietors are continually selling to America, and there 
are private collections in the United States which are unsut 
passed anywhere else in the world. Dr. Bode secms to have 
been very much struck with the readiness of rich Americans to 
vive almosi any price for an articie they desire. [England must 
suffer the toss of her most treasured relics unless a plan be made 
to prevent it. 

Ihe English country house stands by itself; there is 
iothing like it in the rest of the world. Outside and inside 
ii is the envy of less-favoured nations. We do not make 
these remarks, neediess to say, in the spirit of self-satisfied 
virtue, as we are perfectly well aware that the inherit 
ance of these places ts simply due to the fact that our island 
country has not been the theatre of such wars as have from time 
to time swept over Europe, and America has not existed long 
enough in a civilised condition for such houses to have been 
built or such treasures to have been accumulated. But, how- 
ever they came, the main fact is that we have these country 
houses filled with objects that have become of almost priceless 
value, and that they are an unique possession which no wealth 
and no power could) produce in any other country. The 
owners are in very many cases not rich on the contrary, 
many are so poor that they cannot afford to live in 
the style of their immediate forefathers, and ihey cling to these 
possessions only because of a legitimate pride in what has been 
handed down to them and the sense of a duty that they owe to 
their own successors. In several cases that we know of, a 
piain and simple type of living has had to be adopted 
in order to make the retention of the old house and the 


articles accumulated in it) a possibility In various ways, 
both the Imperial and Local Government recognise the 
value of — these treasures to the country at large, 


special provision bemg made to exempt from Death Duties 
such articles as yield no income but have a scientific, artisti 
or national value; but these measures are obviously not 
sufficient. There is still a continual moving across the Atlantic 
of articles that are invaluable to and irreplaceable by the 
english nation. The immediate question is, What steps can 
be taken to retain them in this country 

Phere is no doubt that the instrument which causes this 
dispersal is the Death Duties. The situation is easily understood. 
\t death, when a property passes, there ts often very little cash 
available, and it is no uncommon matter for an estate to have 
to bear three Death Duties in less than ten years. How can the 
new owner pay? He mest fall back on the pictures and 
furniture they have to vO, and, once vone, they never return. 
Phe first step is to remove the temptation to sell, and, as far as 
we can see, there is no way of doing it that promises to be effective 
except chai of exempting the owner of such treasures from Death 
Duties, not only in regard to the heirlooms, but the house and 
the immediate surrounding estate. A condition would, of 
course, be attached that where this exemption is claimed these 
houses should, on certain days, be open to the publi — splendid 
example has been set in this way already. Chatsworth, Hardwick, 
Haddon Hall, Knole, Penshurst, Castle Howard, Wilton, Burleigh, 
Harewood, Naworth and others occur to us al 
what is best in English architecture, with a weal 


| examples ol 
th of pictures 
tapestries and furniture unapproached in any museum, and in 
a setting no museum can hope to show, for it is the home 
setting Few of them have survived in the great mining and 
manufacturing centres, where naturally a population in haste 
to be rich lias insisted upon much pulling down and much 
new buildine of houses; but in what we may call the 
back-waiers of England these old houses stand in gardens 
of old-time beauty, many of them with furniture that was 
purchased or made for the house at the very best period ol 


Enelish furniture. To see these houses and their contents 
is an education as weil as a delight. In pictures, chairs, 
tables and mirrors there is a history of England written that 
has never found its way into” books. lo keep these 


country houses, then, and their contents would be very cheaply 
attained by the sacrifice of that comparatively small portion 
of the Death Duties which is contributed by the owners 
of the estates on which the mansions stand. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


"TCHE frontispiece this week 1s a portrait ol Lady Rachel 
| Bruce, whose marriage to Sir Harry Verney is announced 
for December 7th. Lady Rachel Bruce is a daughter of the 
Karl of Elgin and Kincardine. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph house 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dire 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 


sponde nce at once to hint. 
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ONDAY alternoon, when Sir Edward Grey's caverly 
anticipated account of the Morocco crisis was de 
livered, witnessed a scene in the House of Commons 
of which England may well be proud. Phe 
Foreign Secretary spoke with the dignity of a 

dispassionate historian. He used the utmosi courtesy towards 
the German people, their leader and Ambassadors, yet never 
failed in frankness ; nor do we imagine that anyone who either 
heard him or read his speech would detect any lack of firmness 
or resolution. It was the speech of a statesman animated with 
an ardent desire for peace, but who would not purchase peace 
at the expense of honour. Without a single aggressive o1 
irritating note the tacts are left to tell their own tale. For the 
Opposition Mr. Bonar Law spoke almost equally well. His 
cordial approval showed that if our interests are challenged, 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion are ready to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. We can only hope that a faithful report of the 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons will be reproduced 
in the German papers. It would clear the atmosphere if they 
printed the speeches as fully as the Engiish papers printed that 
of the German Chancellor. 


From another and a minor point of view the speeches are 
distinguished as exemplifications of a change that has come ovet 
the character of public oratory in England. One has only to 
think of the manner in which Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beacons 
field would have treated the same matter to see the difference. 
sir Edward Grey began with one sentence of plain common 
sense and ended with another. The end and the beginning should 
be compared with the exordium and the peroration once thought 
indispensable in all important speeches. We can still in fancy 
hear the ringing notes of Mr. Gladstone’s voice as he delivered 
the well-prepared and kindling peroration. Even Mr. Balfour, 
one of the most modern of leaders, continued the tradition, 
although in his later speeches he showed some tendency to 
dispense with perorations. There are still a few speakers in the 
House of Commons who prepare this part of their address with 
infinite study ; witness the famous passage in Lord Hugh Cecil's 
defence of the House of Lords, ‘‘ Secure from the waters of 
oblivion,” ete. Sir Edward Grey, however, sets the example 
of doing without rhetorical language altogether, and in this 
respect he is followed by the Leader of the Opposition, who 
never, as far as we know, has attempted a flight of eloquence 
in the style that was once thought indispensable. The exordium 
and peroration are dead, 


Whatever may be said against the House of Lords, it must 
be admitted that on questions concerning land it is composed 
of experts. This was very apparent in the discussion of the 
small Landowners’ Bill for Scotland on Monday afternoon, It 
is very curious that the present Cabinet should be so very keen on 
small holdings, because, as a matter of fact, agriculture is very 
badly represented in it. Mr. Asquith is great as a lawyer and 
as a statesman, but as far as we know he never lias pretended 
to any intimate acquaintance with land. Able as are his 
colleagues, they are not authorities on the Land Question. This 
largely accounts for their well-meaning enthusiasm for small 
holdings, which is leading them into what has every appearance 
of turning out to be a great mistake. As Lord Lansdowne 
reminded the House, small holdings have been tried in the past 
and proved a failure. They are extremely likely to do so in the 
future except under circumstances which we have frequently 
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described. To cut and carve great estates into artificial small 
holdings is unwise and uneconomical; at any rate, it Is very 
certain that no one will ever make a Belgium of the Highlands 
of Scotland. Lord Pentland, too, has tried to put too much 
into a single Bill. It was more than a pity that the projected 
establishment of a separate Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland should be complicated with a scheme for multiplying 
crolters. 


Particularly is it to be regretted that statesmen shouid 
claim support for small holdings on the ground that then 
establishment will check the immense emigration from Scotland, 
which has now become equal to that from Ireland. The most 
serious aspect of this movement of population is that 1t ts affecting 
the growth of the towns. A great proportion of those who go 
to Canada, Australia and South Africa are porters and railway 
and other clerks. The industrial prosperity of Scotland seems 
to have met with a check, and that 1s the real reason why the 
Census returns come out so badly. It was expected that towns 
like Dundee, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh would have 
shown a greater increase of population ; evidently a “ back to 
the land” ery will not affect them. The truth of the matter 
is very well known. — In the Colonies better wages are paid, and 
there is more opportunity of making money. The occupancy 
of a small holding is evidently not going to counterbalance these 
temptations, because no one, unless he be a Commissioner of the 
Board of Agriculture, is going to assert that there is any money 
ina small holding. Health and a bare livelihood with much 
hard work there may be, but that is the most that can be said 


A SONG 
Hours slow-falling soft as music heard in sleep, 
And the bee’s touch on the rose-leaf where it settles, 
Or the sunbeams in some garden close which creep 
lo the rose heart through the roses’ petals, 
Mingle in my song, that I may treasure 
All your sweetness in a quiet measure ! 


Lonely cries of birds which haunt the grey 
Summer twilight when the moon is breaking 
Softly through the heavens her dim way; 

All the thoughts which stir “twixt sleep and waking 
These my song shall dream upon and cherish, 
Lest some part of their sad sweetness perish. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


At the Birmingham Show of Fat Stock, Mr. Cridlan’s Pride 
of Maisemore did not retain its position in the championship. 
In its class it was beaten by Lord Rosebery’s Pride of Dalmeny 
XVII. The struggle was a very close one, but Mr. Cridlan’s 
representative, though excellent in shape, was inferior in point 
of weight a deficiency bound to tell when both the competitors 
were on the small side. The Championship, that is to say, 
the Elkington Challenge Plate, the Thorley Challenge Shield 
and the Webb Challenge Cup were won by Messrs. W. T. 
Garne and Sons with Village Lassie. The King was more 
successful at Birmingham than he had been at Norwich. He 
won the challenge cup for the best young animal, the first 
prize tor a Shorthorn steer and the first prize for a Devon steer, 
while he was awarded second prizes for a Hereford steer, a 
Hereford heifer and a Shorthorn steer. It was a better show 
than Norwich, the animals being up to a higher general average 
and showing fewer signs of having come through an excessively 
hot summer. Thus the elements are provided for a lively 
contest at Smithfield. 


The meeting of the Caddies’ Aid Association on Tuesday 
last showed, on the whole, an encouraging state of things. It 
appeared that more and more golf clubs are waking up to thei 
duties, and instituting various classes for their caddies, in 
carpentry, gardening and even in one case bootmaking. These 
classes, too, are well attended, and the caddies, as one speaket 
said, are becoming more human when they find their masters 
taking an interest in them. It is clear that nothing like a cut 
and-dried scheme can be applicable to all clubs. Caddies and 
their necessities vary according to the nature of the community 
to which they belong, and town and country golf clubs are 
radically different from each other. There does, however, 
seem to be ample scope for some central body which shall collect 
details of the various schemes in force in different clubs, and so 
be able to give good advice, founded on the experience of others, 
to any new club that wishes to do something for its caddies. 
The golfer is at length on a fair way to being roused on the 
subject of the “ blind alley occupation of carrying clubs, 
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id there is plenty of good work to be done by a body that shall 
help him towards following in some definite way the necessarily 


vague dictates of his awakened conscience. 


\ sensible step has been taken by the Automobile Associa- 
Motor Union. It make a list of hotels 
on the Baedeker principle, and star those that are satisfactory. 
In commenting upon this, The Times follows the — line 
that we have always taken. Our contemporary exhorts 
the hotel-keeper as to what he should do and what he should 
He should not by any means try to emulate the ways 
of a second-class London restaurant by providing bad French 
cookery He should get English meat and English vegetables 
and cook them in the English style. Nine-tenths of the people 
visit hotel made semi-fashionable by the occasional 
stoppage of motor-cars at its doors expect the foreign cookery 
as a matter of course, the hotel keepers all over England appeal 
ing to think that the public prefer it or that it is a good excuse 
for charging a higher price. But if they had placed before them 
the products of the soil prepared in a manner worthy of a good 
they would eat and be glad in their hearts. Further, the 
hotel-keeper is admonished to be simple and more modest in 
furniture So many country inns were fixed up 
at the very worst period of English taste that their eccentricities 
are now to the cultivated guests. 


tion and proposes to 


not do 


who the 


cook 
his choice of 


rhat elderly body, the Royal Commission of the Exhibition 
of 1851, has taken a step that will be applauded by everyone 
concerned for the future of British art. Its managing chairman, 
Lord Esher, drafted a comprehensive scheme whereby 
the British School at Rome, hitherto devoted only to archeology, 
shall enlarge its borders vastly. Henceforth it will comprise 
Faculties of both Art and Archwology, and the Royal Academy, 
the Institute of Architects and the Society of British Sculptors 
join hands with the British School to organise a centre of artistic 
studies in Rome. Existing studentships and new ones to be 
created will there find a home, and a hostel will provide a common 
meeting-place for students. The Municipality of Rome makes 
vrant of the site, whereon now stands the fine British 
Pavilion of the Rome Exhibition: and Colonel Charlton 
Humphreys, of the firm of contractors that put up the build 
ing, has generously given it to the a head 
quarters for the reorganised school. 


has 


Commissioners as 


Happily it is not often that our rose trees are subjec ted to 
such stress and strain as they have suffered in some of the gales 
of the early part of this winter. The summer, in spite of its 
dryness, favoured the growth of wood, and the mild autumn 
left the trees with more than the usual leafage on them when the 
vales came. Moreover, the cult of the standard which 
was rather in abeyance for some years, has come on again. It 
is recognised what a beautiful edging a row of standard 
makes for a garden path. But the standard is the form of the 
tree which most of all exposes it to the fierceness of the wind ; 
and the question comes imperatively needing an answer, what 
is the best form of stake to support the standard. In our own 
experience we have found the best to be the most primitive. 
The wooden stake, provided it is strong enough and driven 
deeply enough into the ground, is the most effective. Also, as 
being more natural, it is perhaps more sightly than iron supports. 


rose, 


roses 


On Saturday last the flat-racing season ended, and since 
then the Turf statistician has been very busy tabulating figures, 
drawing comparisons and showing results generally. Top of 
the winning owners stands that good sportsman Lord Derby, 
who carried off {42,721 in stake-money. Mr. J. B. Joel is second 
on the list and Mr. C. E. Howard third. Next we come to 
the winning breeders, and here the late Lord Derby takes pride 
of place; eleven horses bred by him, running in thirty-one 
races, took prizes to the amount of £42,838. 4 Mr. J. B. Joel is 
second, but a long way behind, and a large interval separates 
second and third. At the head of the winning trainers is the Hon. 
George Lambton. He sent out twenty-two winning horses to 
forty-seven races, and won nearly £50,000. Mr. Charles Morton 
is second and Mr. J. Butters third. Last, but not least in 
importance, come the winning jockeys. F. Wootton for the third 
year in succession comes out top with*a score of one hundred 
and eighty-seven. He had the luck to be jockey to Lord Derby, 
and so had many chances. Trigg is in the second place and 
Maher stands third. Fuller particulars about the end of the 
season will be found in our “ Racing Notes ”’ for the week. 


Speaking at a meeting held in support of the Child Emigra- 
tion Society last Saturday, the Rev. C. W. H. Whalley declared 
that much of the child-life of the nation was wasted. The 
society, of which he is the organising secretary, proposes to get 
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possession, mainly through boards of guardians, of those waifs 
who, if left to fight for themselves in our big cities, would almost 
inevitably worthless. These children are to be sent 
to one of our Colonies and there given a practical education 
calculated to enable them to make a good fight under less 
difficult conditions than prevail at home. The first party, of 
between thirty and forty, will sail in May for Western Australia, 
where the Government will provide a site for the school and 
make a grant for each child, and it is hoped that in course of 
time a system of such schools will be established all over the 
Kkmpire. The lad who has grown up in a Colony would certainly 
appear to stand a better chance than one shipped raw and inex- 
perienced from some home or industrial school. 


become 


THE WHISTLING LAD. 
Chere’s a wind comes down frae the braes when the licht is spreading, 
Chilly 


And the auld cock craws at the gate o’ 


and grey, 

the muirland steading, 
Crying on day 

rhe house les sound and the young mune’s decing and weary 


Watching her 


rhe shadows creep by the hedge and the 


lane, 

time seems ecric 

But the lad in the fields he is whistling, 
*Yont i’ the 


whistling cheery 


rain. 


wauks wi’ het 
Bedded she'll bide, 
For foo’ can an auld wife ken what a lassie’s thinking 
Close at her 
still, for ye’re needing a rest fu’ 
Weary worn, 
Mither, I'll rise and ye ken I'll be working fairly 
And I canna’ think wha can be whistling, whistling airly, 


My mither stirs as she twa een blinking, 


« ide ? 
Mither, lie sairly 


and 


lang or it’s morn. 


Gin ye hear a sound like the sneck o’ the back door turning, 
Fash na for it,, 

It's but the crack i’ the lum when the greenwood’s burning, 
Ill to be lit; 

Gin ye hear a tread, tis the auld mare loose i’ the stable 


Stamping the strac, 
Or mysel’ that’s setting the parritch-spunes on the table 
Sae turn ve about and sleep, mither, sleep while ve're able 
when ve 


Kest may. 


Up at the steading the tail o’ the mist has liftit 
Clear frac the ground ; 
Mither breathes saft and her face to the wa’ she’s shiftet 
Aye, but she’s sound ! 
Lad, ye may come, for there’s nane but mysel’ will hear ye 
Oot by 


But whistle you on, and I winna hae need to fear ye, 


the stair 


For, laddie, the lips that keep whistling, whistling cheery 


! VIOLET JACOB. 


Canna dae mair! 


In the United States, where they seldom do things by halves, 
a strong agitation has been got up against the practice of tipping. 
Our readers will remember that in the summer we had a word 
or two to say about the energetic “‘ Swat the fly’ crusade. It 
is to be feared that their “‘ Swat the tip’ crusade will be more 
difficult to carry out. The practice of tipping has become 
ingrained in American commercial life. The revolt at the 
present moment is being led by the commercial travellers, who, 
if not the chief sufferers, at any rate feel their sufferings most. 
It takes the form of a combination to avoid any and every hotel 
at which the practice of tipping is allowed to prevail. The 
spokesman of the commercials in the Press puts it in this way, 
that waiters should have their wages put on a basis that enables 
them to retain their self-respect. The main thing they need 
to ensure success is the co-operation of the general public. It 
rich men who do not feel it continue the practice, it will be very 
difficult for the commercial travellers to escape. The worst 
effect of tipping is that it involves a certain amount of preferential 
treatment, while “ no tips,” if rigidly enforced, goes a long way 
to ensure equal service to all. 


With the end of November we come to the absolute close 
of what we have to reckon, sadly, as the worst angling season 
for salmon on record. It is the more hard because the early 
promise was so good, for in the first months of spring the bags 
were well above the average. Then came the weeks and months 
of drought when rivers went lower than any man had seen them 
before. During November itself the rain arrived, belated, in 
more than enough abundance to bring our rivers bank-high, the 





ow 
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salmon took advantage of the long-deferred spate to run up, 
and on those rivers still open, principally the Tweed and one or 
two smaller Border streams on the other side, the angler had, 
and took, his chances. But they could not make good the 
average, after all those dry months, and, besides, the rains came 
too heavily, and during most of the days that the rivers ran 
high they were too coloured for sport. On the whole it has 
been a most disappointing season. 


We hear rumours of a certain road-making scheme in 
America which may truly be said to be projected on the Con- 
tinental scale. It is no less than to run a good motor road 
right through Eastern Canada, across the Rockies, into British 
Columbia, and so to the Pacific, and to link this up, for the 
motorist, with a road going along the Pacific Coast right down 


THE KING 


N Monday the Medina, carrying the King and his 
suite on their way to the Indian Durbar, arrived 
at Aden, which His Majesty very aptly termed 
the threshold of India, and before these pages 
are read he will, if all goes weil, have landed at 

Bombay. The visit is an event of first-rate importance in the 
history of the Empire. Hitherto the ruling Monarch has to 
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BY THE HOLY TANK. 
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to Mexico. The Briton, living in a little land which was supplied 
by traffic along roads long before railways were thought of, 
may find it difficult to realise the essential roadlessness of great 
countries which the railway was the first agent to make accessible 
to more than the very few who cared to endure the long and 
rather terrible waggon “trek” over the wilderness. Once 
west of the Rockies, there would seem to be no element of 
inherent difficulty, except its very magnitude, in carrying out 
this extensive plan. Across the mountains themselves it is 
likely that the road would tax engineering skill both to make 
and to maintain, and the severity of the winter climate in 
Canada proper must render road maintenance in good repair 
almost an impossibility. It is certain that the present Canadian 
roads leave very much to be desired, and the winter frosts 
must inevitably break them. 


IN INDIA. 


all but a verv few natives of India been a far-away abstrac 


tion, governing through representatives. This has not been 
altogether a disadvantage, because Oriental mysticism loves 
to contemplate and venerate the remote. In Mr, Lovat Fraser's 


recent book about India, one of the most fully informed works that 
have ever appeared on the subject, there occurred a passage 
which we quoted at the time and which is very much to the 
point at the present moment. 
The author gave it as his 
opinion that the link binding 
India to the Empire was not 
Parliament, not the Govern 
ment of India, not the con 
sciousness of British citizen 
ship, but veneration for the 
Monarchy. He went on to 
say that to the Indian mind 
the Viceroy is ‘a fleeting 
eidolon,”’ the Government a 
vague abstraction. It is the 
King-Emperor, whose image 
Is stamped on their coinage, 
who is the “ living and real 
and abiding arbiter of their 
destinies. Their thoughts turn 
to him as the dispenser of 
benevolence, the remover of 
burdens, and the fountain of 
honour.” This was written 
with a fine understanding of 
the Oriental mind. In India, 
as Lord Curzon pointed out 
in a remarkable speech, the 
hereditary principle is) a 
cepted as a principle ol 
Nature. The Indian has been 
accustomed from time im 
memorial to bestow some- 
thing more than veneration 
upon his native ruler, He 
regards the son of every man 
as the natural inheritor not 
only of his substance, but of 
his attributes and position, 
He transfers his respect from 
father to son. It is incredible 
that this feeling will be di 
minished by the visit of the 
King. On the contrary, it 
will be increased and strength- 
ened, for it brings another 
Oriental attribute into opera 
tion. This is the taste for pomp 
and ceremony which is in 
herent in the Eastern mind. 
Perhaps in the past we 
Englishmen have been in 
clined more than is politic to 
neglect it. Our tendency in 
recent years has been to get 
rid of everything except the 
essentials of polite inter 
course. Wherever possible in 
the social life of this country 


ceremony 1s avoided. The 
Englishman resembles the 
Copyright. ancient Roman in this, that he 
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But the Oriental is in some respects 


always cesires to 


and farewell 


Om astramwht line to his object 


off-hand 


rectings 


are 


more richly endowed. His language is full of metaphor and 
hyperbol his sun-steeped land begets in him a taste for the 
pieturesque in clothing his home etiquette ts crowded with 
ceremonial observances Thus it is in harmony with the native 
temperament that the Emperor should be solemnly crowned 
in their midst He is the first of his line to whom this was 
possible. When at the instigation of the late Lord Beaconsfield 


the title Empress of India was added to that of Queen of England 


Queen Victoria was already advanced in years the circum 
stances under which King Edward VIT. succeeded rendered it 
almost imp 
sible that | 
should visit 
India tmme 
cliately atiter 
but undoubtedly 
the advisers of 
King George \ 
have acted with 
vreat wisdom in 
arranging =the 
ceremontal 
to which we are 
all looking for 
ward. It brings 
the fact home to 
the native races 
that their Em 
peror is a living 
and real rules 
Preparations 
have been made 
on a very large 
scale for the cel 
bration, and its 
pomp and 
pageantry can 
not fail- to be 


impressive. 

It would be idle 
at sucha moment 
to shut our eves 
to the unrest that 
the 
years 


last few 


has 


lor 
been 


rkD 





IN THE JUMNA_) RIVER ‘ 


ip iwitl 
pyright 


making itseil seen and feit all over the East: although, on thr 
other hand, the tendency to exavverate it should be avoided. But 
undoubtedly, the success of Japan in her Titanic struggle with 


Russia fired the imavination of coloured people all over the world 


Here was an assertion made in terms of war that colour does 
not necessarily involve inferiority. There is a section of the 
natives who are always ready to seize upon and foment any 
pretext upon which an agitation may be founded. We have 
no right to be astonished at that; every orderly community 


has its irreconcilables. Even Germany has a strong contingent 


of Socialists and Revolutionaries. Kngland has always had 
them with her, and almost alone among the great countries 
has carried out 
the  magnani- 
mous policy ol 


allowing the free 
ventilation of all 
kinds of opinion. 
France has had 
more experience 
of this kind of 
thing than al 
most any other 
kuropean State. 
Thus the mere 
fact that a type 
of Anarchist has 
gained a foothold 


in India is not 
surprising. The 
idea of revolu 
tion Is propa- 
gated freely all 
over the world; 
but there is no 
reason to sup- 
pose that the 
great body of 


opinion in [India 
is anything but 
loyal. It 
cognised by the 
intelligent that 
the part played 
by this country 
to its greatest 
dependency has 


is re- 


OLD 
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epyright 
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resembled the relationship of an elder brother. We have, 
metaphorically speaking, taken the native by the hand and 
taught him that many things to which he submitted previously 
with Oriental fatalism were not insurmountable. Che worst 
of these were plague and famine. It has been very difficult 
indeed to inculcate the knowledge that by means of human 
ingenuity and resolution these scourges can be reduced, if not 
altogether abolished. The bacteriologist and the sanitary autho 
rity have worked together to promote the health of India 
and diminish the enormous death-rate. The engineer has come 
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to the help of the agriculturist and provided great schemes of 
irrigation which have increased the fruitfulness of the earth 
and, consequently, prevented the recurrence of periods of sta 
vation. Sometimes when extremists write about the [nglish 
rule they forget the horrible suffering that was entailed by the 
old fatalism, and during the long past starvation hovered 
over India as the vultures still hover above the Hills of 
Silence. We know of no picture of human misery more 
heartrending than the photographs which were taken during 
the famine of twenty-five years ago. It is a common-place 
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to say that India has made vast progress during the last 
two or three decades. Its manufactures, its commerce, its 
husbandry have all shown vast improvement, and the education 
of the people, not only the school education, but the education 
that comes from witnessing and being a part of modern activi 
ties, has been very marked, and to some extent accounts for 
such dissatisfaction as has been shown. Visitors from othe 
countries, many of whom have no very cordial feeling towards 
this country, have nevertheless recognised that Great Britain 
has done a work in India which has no parallel in history. Loftiet 
ideals of conduct and the administration of justice have been 
radually disseminated rhis was, perhaps the most difficult task. 
In India, up to very recently, tyrannical and arbitrary methods 
of redressing wrongs prevailed, and the native magistrate could 
not at first conceive of the feeling that animates all our courts 
of law, namely, that everyone brought before them ts entitled 
to a fair hearing and dispassionate judgment. In thus, i 
we have made a mistake, it has been on the side of encouraging 
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too much freedom At home, for example, the most dis- 
reputable newspaper is allowed to express its opinion without 
let or hindrance, so long as decency is not outraged by the 
language Che plan works not unsatisfactorily in this country, 
because the population has so long been accustomed to the 
fanatic, the enthusiast, the faddist and the crank that extreme 
views are discounted as soon as they find utterance. A man 
may preach the most violent revolution in Hyde Park to a 
Sunday crowd, and London goes on just as usual, the citizens 
knowing well that the common-sense which animates the great 
majority instinctively rejects those wild opinions. It is very 
different in India, because the natives there have grown up 
amid different traditions, and it is doubtful if there is wisdom 
in allowing the free expression of Anarchical principles. 

Thus the so-called unrest yields on analysis the same in- 
gredients of which European States are composed, with a little 
that is indigenous to the soil added. It may be safely prophesied 
that the visit of the King will go far to allay this feeling. It is 
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not only that the Sovereign appears in their midst, but he is 
the emblem of the might and majesty of the great Empire of 
which England and India are component parts. The great 
Durbar will impress on the mind not only of India, but of the 
world, the greatness of the Empire which has King George V. 
as its head. Even home-keeping subjects sometimes grow 
dulled to a sense of the great inheritance into which they have 
come, especially as in certain quarters it has for some time past 
been the fashion to belittle ourselves and to glorify our rivals. 
fhe Empire is represented in the imaginations of many by a 
congeries of independent nations strung together, so to speak, 
on a thin thread of loyalty. It is not recognised that it was 
this independence which, nourished by the far-seeing states- 
manship of the past, has enabled the greatest Empire that the 
world has ever seen to hold together. The Mother Country has 
been too wise, too well taught by experience, to exact anything 
from the Daughter Countries which have proceeded from her. 
In India, especially, our role has been to help more than to 
govern, and it has been an 
integral part of the policy 
which has been handed down 
from one Viceroy to another, 
independent ol party, to 
teach the art of government 
to the natives. The King, 
then, is the embodiment of 
all that appeals to the 
Oriental imagination as com- 
posing the Empire of which 
India is a part. During the 
course of his tour there will 
be, no doubt, many occasions 
on which he _ will address 
those subjects. That he will 
do so with wisdom is a safe 
inference from the tactful and 
wise words that he delivered 
during his long tour as Prince 
of Wales. And in India he 
has already said and done 
one or two things that make 
an excellent start. First of 
all we place the announce- 
ment that ‘it is’ His 
Majesty’s pleasure that the 
Powers, Duties and Position 
ol the Governor - General 
shall remain unaffected du 
ing His Majesty’s visit to 
India.”” The importance of 
this act lies in the precedent 
he sets up. In causing the 
announcement to be made, 
the King could have no 
guidance except his own 
judgment and good sense 
but that it is well con- 
sidered is obvious. First of 
all, it would not be good for 
the Viceroy’s position that 
he should be superseded, and, 
secondly, it is much _ better 
that the King should stand 
outside the affairs of practi- 
cal administration while he is 
visiting India for a specifi 
purpose. Equal tact was 
exhibited in his reply to 
the loyal addresses at Aden, 
to which we have already made allusion. He showed the old 
faculty of getting to the exact centre of inference at once and 
saying the right thing in the right place. 


THE FROSTS OF 
NOVEMBER. 


Hi: penultimate month of the year, in spite of having 

a very bad name, usually produces some pretty days. 

The colour of the landscape is sobered and softened, 

for the sharp frosts of October brought down the 

brilliant multi-coloured leaves and left the woodlands 

in the brown-black which is their normal winter clothing. Snow 
is assumed in November only now and then. This year the 
month has been one of the most dismal on record. Its gales 
seem to have been borrowed from October, and the tempestuous 
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rains were the worst of the year. All this had the effect of 
clearing away utterly the beautiful foliage that had been left 
as a legacy of the long dry summer. For a short time autumn 
was ideal: but the leaves stayed on only for a brief period. 
Che first serious frost of November came with the new moon 
towards the end of the month. It was preceded by a fall of 
that wet. sleety snow which refuses at first to lie on the ground, 
but melts as it falls. After sundown, however, the sky grew 
clear, the slender new moon—a bow of indescribable grace 

beamed softly down from its starry surroundings, the wind fell 
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and the frost sharpened. In the course of the night clouds must 
have again come across the heaven, for in the morning the world 
lay white, or, rather, grey, under a sheet of snow that did not 
quite cover it. In such times meadow pollards, standing with 
their feet close to the water’s edge, take on a look of desolation 
that has a beauty of its own. In sunlight their shadows are 
reflected in the half-frozen water which every day threatens 
to become hard frozen. But in all probability the menace will 
never be carried out. Frost is a fickle visitor towards the end 
of November and in the beginning of December. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF FISHES. 


k FRANCIS WARD may be congratulated on having 
opened up a new and delightful field for natural 
history observers. Photographers have accustomed 
us of late to the most intimate acquaintance with 
the natural habits of beasts and birds. They have 

brought to bear on this task all that their own ingenuity could 
suggest and some of the cleverest scientific inventions of the 
day. But until Dr. Ward 
appeared on the scene, fish 
managed to elude this closeness 
of observation. Some inkling of 
their habits was obtained from 
the keen eye of the angler, who, 
in his task of luring them to their 
ruin, brought the art of con- 
cealment to its finest point. Ich- 
thyologists by dint of intelligent 
perseverance have learned the 
veneral habits of most of the 
finny creatures ; but we have no 
such intimate pictures of even 
common fishes at home, un 
disturbed and unafraid, as we 
have, for example, of — the 
familiars of the lawn and the 
varden. The brown trout isin the 
fish world as common as, say, 
the song-thrush among. birds, 
and yet one is pictured and 
revealed in every possible atti- 
tude, and the other either known 
only as a dead thing or as a creature indistinctly seen in the 
running water, waiting behind a stone for the food that the 
stream may bring down. Dr. Ward is in the way of changing 
all that. It is true that neither he nor anyone else has been 
able to find means of photographing fish in deep water 

but by means of an invention 
of his own he has produced 
machinery that serves the 
purpose equally well. Wishing 
to watch and photograph fish 
while swimming free in then 
natural environment, he con- 
structed a special pond, and 
found that fish turned into 
it became in the course of a few 
days as much at home as in 
the water they came from. It 
is of some importance to note 
his description of this pond, as 
others might wish to make one 
like it, and for that purpose we 
cannot do better than quote his 
own words: ‘ The bottom and 
sides are of concrete. In one 
wall of the pond is a large open 
space, which communicates with 
an observation chamber, and 
between this chamber and the 
water in the pond is a sheet of 
plate glass. Concealed in the 
chamber, the observer can watch 
the fish as they appear to each 
other in the water. In conse- 
quence of the darkness in the 
chamber and the light in the 
pond, the glass is converted into 
a mirror, and the fish merely 
sees himself and his surroundings 
reflected, while the observer can 
plainly see into the pond. It is 
thus possible to observe a timid 
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fish without disturbing him. In addition, an instantaneous 
photograph can be taken of moving fish under three 
feet of water.’’ Supplementary to this pond he has large 
tanks with weeds, natural food and running water in 
them, where he takes photographs for the purpose of 
showing structure and colour arrangements. Occasionally his 
purpose is served by taking a photograph with the camera 
above water. The micro-photo- 
graphs of fish are taken with a 
special apparatus constructed 
for the purpose. 

It ought to be said at once 
that Dr. Ward has achieved a 
first-rate literary success in 
writing ‘“ Marvels of Fish Life 
as Revealed by the Camera” 
(Cassell). His style is as clear 
and simple as it could be. It 
contains no pedantry, no affec- 
tations and no superfluities ; for 
lucidity it is altogether beyond 
praise. Anyone who can under- 
stand English at all will have 
no difficulty in following every 
page of it. To give an adequate 
idea of the contents is by no 
means easy; but if we show 
what is done concerning the pike, 
readers will be able to under- 
TANK. stand the treatment of other 

fish, and there is more reason for 
taking the pike, because of its exceptional interest. Everybody 
interested at all in fish has a foundation of knowledge to begin 
with, although more than one young angler has had reason to 
think that the usual description of this fish as a wolf and a fresh- 
water shark is exaggerated. A little experience is enough to 
show that it not only has its shy 
moments, but can act as warily 
as the most cunning old trout. 
Dr. Ward fills in details of the 
general impression that has 
been formed regarding the pike. 
He kept one for a length of 
time in his sitting-room, when 
it became so tame that it would 
nibble the end of a finger. He 
fed it on minnows, and after a 
short while the pike knew so 
well when he took up the min- 
now-net that it would reveal its 
agitation. The interest of this 
method of feeding lies in the 
explanation it affords of the 
manner in which the pike com 
monly takes the bait. If the 
little minnow were not caught 
at once, the pike would retire 
into a corner of the tank and, 
sheltering himself among the 
scanty weeds, wait until the 
restless minnow, cruising round 
and round, had his tail towards 
him; then, stealthily coming 
up from behind, he would 
rush forward and_ seize his 
prey. 

Our author asks the 
reader to observe the motions 
of a pike waiting for dace. We 
have all seen him in a stream as 
well as in a pool resting on the 
bottom and waiting, only the 
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tiniest quiver of his fins being used to keep him in position. 
When the dace approaches, the fin on the back goes up like the 


bristles on the neck of an 
angry dog—a sure sign of 
mental agitation, says Dr. 
Ward. As the prey comes 


nearer, the back fins are gently 
swished to and fro, or the 
whole fin is rapidly opened 
and closed like a lady’s fan. 
Before he attacks, the muscles 
of the body contract, and the 
line of the back in consequence 
becomes as straight as an arrow 
and the pike raises himself up 
on his fins. Should the dace 
disappear, the pike returns to 
his original attitude; but if it 
keeps cruising round, the big 
fish will slowly glide forward 
and follow the movements of 
the little one. He hangs motion- 
less in the water, rigid and 
quivering with excitement, if 
the dace becomes alarmed ; the 
pursuit is resumed when the 
quarry has recovered confidence, the pike getting nearer and 
nearer, until it ends the chase with a sudden rush. Anglers will 
note with approval the passage describing what occurs when 
the pike sees something which he does not like about his 
prey: “‘ Doubt entering his mind, his muscles relax, his back 
becomes arched, and he hangs motionless, in the wate 
watching the object of his suspicions. If reassured, he will again 
become rigid and advance to the final attack, but if his suspicions 
are not allayed, he swims off as if nothing had happened.” 


PIKE 





A DISGUSTED AND DISAPPOINTED PIKE. 

Many people will be surprised to learn that an alarmed fish 
becomes pale, or actually changes his colour. Dr. Ward shows 
some photographs of perch which prove this, although, unfortu- 
nately, not so 
concl u si vely 
as could have 


been wished, 
as the pallor 
is not well 
shown. He 
made his 
point better 
when he 


placed a tank 
containing a 
large perch 
upon an 
empty corn- 
bin, and after 
three or four 
hours struck 
the corn - bin 
three times 
with a ham- 
mer, produc- 
ing in the fish 
a terror that 
was reflected 
in his _ pale 
colour. In re- 
gard to troat, 
he has 
many very 
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interesting particulars. For example, if a trout is hooked 
and the fly breaks off, he will often take another fly within 
an hour; but a large trout 
pricked with a_ fly several 
times becomes very shy, and 
if he is touched a_ few 
times more will stop feeding 
on the surface altogether. 

The chapter on the salmon 
family is fascinating to read, 
and as sound as it is 
charming. Indeed, throughout 
Dr. Ward writes with that 
mastery of his subject which 
is the one satisfactory key 
to simplicity. But while the 
body of this book will remain 
for reading and consultation, 
it is pretty certain that the 
chapter on “Fish Photo- 
graphic Excursions” will be 
read through most greedily 
at first, as there are many 
people who would like to 
follow the author's example. 
[It is surprising to learn 
is only ten years since he made the first of these 
the Norfolk Broads. At that time his outfit 
“two glass tanks, a flat wooden tank for storing 
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that it 
excursions to 


consisted of 
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fish, two wooden trestles, four eleven-inch boards (each six feet 


in length), two fish cans, a rod box, a trunk containing 
photographic material, a plain canvas background, sixty 
feet of garden hose, and my ordinary luggage.” Fortu- 
nately, his friends were interested in photography, and 


the household turned out after tea to help him to get things 
ship-shape. 

The tanks were set up in 
with the 


stable-vard, the garden 
constant 


the 


hose was connected cistern to ensure a 

supply of running water, and a dark-room founded in 
the pantry. 
On that 
occasion 


he fished for 
his specimens 
in Fritton 
D 6 <« Oo Vy 

Although 
the 
practically 
about tank 
photography, 
Dr. Ward 
considers that 
‘far more 
fascinating is 
the photo- 
graphy of 
fish in then 
natural 
environ- 
ments.” He 
suggests 
various Ways 
in which 
the readet 


book 1s 


may do 
this. The 
photo grapher 
SEEN IN THE POND. may, like 
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Dr. Bouton of Paris, put on a diver’s suit and descend with a 
camera in a water-tight box; or he may sink a camera wiih 
a fixed focus into the water and expose the plate by pulling 
a string. Professor Reighard wades with a reflex camera 


merged below water. As Dr, Ward rather drily remarks, these 


methods are not very satisfactory, because you have to be neat 


MOTOR-BOATS 


I would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
reports of the Yarmouth and Lowestoft herring fishery 
which were published on Monday last. They do not 
cover the whole of the season, which lasts until Christmas, 
so that the few days remaining of November and the 

greater part of December may be expected to swell the total 
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to a very considerable degree. Since the opening of the season 
in September until November 24th a total of eight hundred and 
fifty-four million herrings were brought in at Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth alone. This beats any other year, although for 
hundreds of years the industry has been carried on at these 
ports. The previous highest was in 1907, when five hundred 
and twenty million herrings were landed at Yarmouth; but 
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a fish to photograph it, and the fish swims away from the being 
that he sees coming into the water. Dr. Ward gives very 
careful directions about taking photographs from the surface. 
His ‘‘ Fish Photography at Home” again is most instructive. 
In this, as in other cases, his directions are so clear that there 
ought to be little difficulty in carrying them out. 


FOR FISHING. 


this is ten millions short of the number which have already 
been taken this year. As it happens, the occurrence is trebly 
fortunate. Dearness and scarcity of food have been, and are 
being, experienced universally, and the export trade from the 
two ports mentioned is the largest in the world. Herrings go 
by the boatload to many ports of the Continent. Since October 
13th no fewer than seventy- 
two steamers have loaded 
cargoes of cured herrings for 
the Baltic ports. A _ large 
steamer is now being loaded 
for Odessa in the Black Sea, 
to which about sixteen thou- 
sand barrels will be taken. 
Thus a wholesome and 
cheap food is being dis- 
tributed over the face of the 
earth at a time when other 
food is difficult to procure. 
Moreover, the  mackerel- 
fishing has been almost as 
successful as that for her- 
ring. On Saturday a fishing- 
boat called the John Albert 
arrived at Yarmouth filled 
with mackerel, the catch 
being estimated at some- 
thing between sixty and 
seventy thousand fish. The 
report from which we quote 
says that “many of her 
nets were so completely 
blocked with mackerel that 
she was unable to clear 
them till she reached har- 
bour.”’ Everybody will be 
glad that so deserving an 
industry as that of fishing 
for herring and mackerel 
should succeed so well; but 
it is certainly useful to ask 
why the catches of to-day 
compare so favourably with 
those that were brought in 
from ten to twenty years 
ago. It would be ridiculous 
to take a much earlier date, 
because if we go back even 
to the middle of _ the 
nineteenth century we shall 
find that the boats and 
apparatus generally were 
very deficient in compari- 
son with those now in use. 
And the further we return 
the more simple and rudi- 
mentary become the devices 
for catching fish. It can- 
not be argued with any 
plausibility that the ocean 
supply of herring § and 
mackerel has increased to 
such an enormous extent 
during the centuries. It is 
true that herring escape 
Copyright. the damage which the 

steam trawler does to the 

spawn of many species and to immature fish; but 
allowing for all that, it is impossible to believe that 
there has been any huge extension of the ocean supply. 
What has really happened is that the machinery for 
taking the fish has been very vastly improved, and this fact 
really accounted for the important gathering of Scottish and 
English fishermen that was held at Great Yarmouth about a 
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fortnight ago. Its object was to ask the Government to advance 
loans to the fishermen to enable them to purchase motor-boats, 
or at least steamers. In the old days, when sailing vessels 
alone were engaged in the industry, the boats were generally 
family property. Sometimes they would be owned by a man 


H. Jenkins 


and his sons, sometimes by two, three, four or even a’ greater 
number of brothers, and occasionally by a few men who had 
joined their forces together in order to acquire the vessel. As 
long as sailing smacks only were used this was a com- 
paratively easy matter; but experience has shown that 
in order to reap this harvest of the sea to the best advantage 
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it is necessary to go out either with a steamship or a motor- 
driven boat. This demands a much larger outlay of capital, 
and the deputation which is going to wait on Lord Pentland 
will have a very reasonable claim to make, especially in view 
of the similar privilege that has been granted in Ireland. We 
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confess to experiencing a sentiment of regret that this should 
be necessary. Those who have known the fishermen for a length 
of time will be first to recognise the high type of sailor that was 
evolved by the pursuit of this calling. The management of a 
sailing vessel in all the varieties of weather provided by the 
English climate makes a demand on the highest qualities which 
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have ever distinguished the men of the English Navy. They 
have to be as active as cats in the management of their sails 
and in the other work. Cool and ready and resourceful in any 
emergency, of a nerve that cannot be shaken and of a courage 
that is always prepared to look death in the face at any moment 

thev are the stuff of which the tars renowned in all ages were 
made. But though the past has produced this admirable type in 
abundance, and it would be unjustifiable pessimism to think that 
a change of vessel is bound to lead to deterioration, that is a 
consideration to be very frankly and fully accepted. But there 
is no denying that, for better or worse, the changes that have 
already taken place to a large extent and must soon be com 
pleted will lead to a considerable alteration. The management 
of a motor-boat demands more mechanical skill and is less 
dependent on the weather than is the manipulation of sails. But, 
after all, neither steam nor electricity nor any shape of boat 
can rise altogether superior to the perils of the sea. The 
water and the wind will ever be stronger than any human con 
trivance, and those who go down to the sea in ships are by the 
very fact formed on a manly and courageous pattern. Economic- 
lly speaking, nothing whatever can be said against the change. 
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was fixed and durable security, as there is in the case of 
husbandry and building. Suppose that money is borrowed 
for the purpose of acquiring and equipping a small holding, 
the land remains there as a security that never can be removed. 
It may depreciate in value, but it is very unlikely to do so to 
any serious extent. There is every chance that it will remain 
at very much the same value for several generations, and if 
there is any change, the tendency will be towards an increase. 
ven lending money in that way is open to economical objec- 
tions, because we know that land has in the past fluctuated 
enormously in value, and that thegreat fluctuation which occurred 
in the eighties and nineties was foreseen by no economist of 
the seventies. On the contrary, it used to be a familiar saying 
that there was no security so good as that of Mr. Greenfields, 
and to invest in land was considered an excellent way of saving 
money. But the depression in price which followed the great 
boom has been frequently cited as a warning to the Government. 
It means that the gambling element enters into the lending of 
money on land, and this ought not to be the case with funds 
that are, after all, the savings of the people. The Government 
is only a trustee for the taxpayers of this country, and it has no 
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Che masters of the sailing vessels have long felt that they cannot 
possibly compete with the motor-boats. A motor-boat has a 
thousand advantages over the other which it is scarcely necessary 
to explain. It goes swiftly, does its work swiftly, and returns 
swiftly, so that with it advantage can be taken of chances that 
would otherwise be missed. Speed, power and _ cleanliness 
are three great attributes of the motor-boat. 

It may be assumed that if resistance is offered to the pro 
posal it will be on very definite grounds. Mr. Cowan, the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire, Captain Waring, the Member 
for Banffshire, and Mr. Munro of the Wick Burghs, pointed 
out at the meeting the national importance of the question, 
and dwelt on the impossibility of the old-fashioned sailing boats 
competing with any chance of success against steamers or craft 
equipped with motors. The resolution calling on the Govern- 
ment to extend to Scottish and English fishermen the facilities 
that have already been extended to Irish fishermen was carried 
unanimously. Thus, at first blush, it seems to be all plain 
sailing; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer may possibly 
object that up to now, in Great Britain at any rate, the practice 
has been for the Government only to lend money when there 


AND BREEZE. Copyright. 
right to advance money unless it is for the general good. It 
would be idle to blink these solid considerations, but, at the same 
time, they are not insuperable. It is true that a sea-going 
vessel runs far more risk of destruction than many things which 
are not so permanent as land. Who lends on a boat risks his 
money. It does not follow, however, that the Government, 
as representing the taxpayers, should take the risk itself. 
It is the usual practice for boats to be insured very nearly up 
to their full value. The insurance companies do not lose, 
at least those of them which are sound, because their actuaries 
are able to calculate the probabilities of risk and the rates that 
will cover them. Taking risk is the business of an insurance 
company ; it assuredly is not the business of the Government. 
Thus the difficulty may be got over by the Government advancing 
to these men the sums necessary for the acquisition of boats 
equipped according to modern ideas; but, at the same time, 
it would be necessary to insist on each vessel that was bought 
in this way being insured with a reputable company or a com- 
pany that had the approval of His Majesty’s financial advisers. 
Chis would appear to be the simple and direct way out of the 
difficulty. 
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LIE DOWN : 





Re 1. Shaw 


GOING 
QUESTION often raised in regard to the African elephant 
is whether At first 


there could only be one 


these animals ever lie down or not. 
that 


So huge an animal must expend 


blush it would appear 


answet to the question. 


a terrific amount of energy, and therefore, as one might 


reasonably infer, must need more time than smaller animals for 


rest and reinvigoration Nevertheless, many travellers and some 


naturalists have asserted that the African elephant in its native 
state never sleeps, or, at least, never lies down. The correspondent 
who has sent us these photographs direct from Malek on the White 


Nile says, in the communication that accompanies them, that the 


TO 


REST. Copyright. 


pictures represent ‘‘ A herd of female elephants photographed in 


the bush near Malek, in the Mogalla Province of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. It has been maintained that the African 
elephant never lies down to rest. Several may be seen thus 


sleeping.’ 

Mr. Shaw deserves to be congratulated on the result he has 
achieved. It is difficult 
their haunts 


enough to photograph wild animals in 

native and perfectly unused to the 
; but it still greater taken them while 
they were in a state of repose. We often hear of the great skill 
in the can approach within shooting 


presence ol 


man is a feat to have 


required hunter before he 
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SLEEPING 
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distance of his quarry; but he has a source of confidence in 
carrying with him a deadly weapon that can be used for 
defence in case of necessity. The photographer ventures unarmed 
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into proximity with wild animals, and it may safely be argued, 
therefore, that he must possess at least as courageous a spirit and 
as strong a nerve as the shooter of big game. 


OLD CURLING STONES AT THE GLASGOW EX HIBITION 


N extremely interest- 
ing collection of 
curling stones has 
been on view at 
the Glasgow Exhi- 

bition. It proved a great 
attraction to those who 
love to look back to the 
time when Scotland’s 
nationa! game was at its 
heyday and try to recon- 
struct the conditions under 
which it was played. 
For the early history of 
the game of curling 
although references to it, 
both in song and story, are 
not wholly wanting—is to 
be discovered almost en- 
tirely from the stones them- 
selves and sundry legends 
which belong to them. The 
modern stone, the product 
of four centuries of experiment and modification, is, no 
doubt, not only a thing of beauty in itself, but beautifully 
adapted to the work it has to do. But one’s first impression 
at least it was mine-——on casting one’s eye along the line of 
veterans, from the earliest Loofies, recovered from dim years of 
long ago, past the massive boulders and true Channelstanes that 
followed them, to the rough-hewn, hammer-dressed giants of 
the eighteenth century, was far from being any sense of pride 
in the modern product. On the contrary, its perfect symmetry, 
its shining countenance, its puny proportions, suggest, if any- 
thing, the coming of an age of delicacy, of refinement, tainted 
surely by a dead-level of monotony, of featureless, dull 
excellence. For the individuality-—almost one might say 
the personality of the great stones of old has wholly 
disappeared. 

From this pomt of view something was already lost when 
pairs of stones were first introduced. For before that the law 
was one man, one stone, and the prowess of both might well be 
famed throughout a county. The player inherited his stone 
from his father and handed it on to his son, and he was bound by 
no narrow regulations or restrictions as to its shape or form. 
He had not only to learn the game; he had to be educated up 
to the special properties of the family stone. The history of the 








SECOND OR BOULDER TYPE OF CURLING 








LOOFIES OR KUTING STANES. 


From left to right) No. 1.—A very early specimen, having no slot for the fingers and a roughly-made hole for the thumb, a second 
having been added so that the stone might be suitable for a right or left handed player. No. 2.—Stirling loofie, dated 1511 
having finger-slot in sole and thumb-hole on top. No. 3 Loofie from Sauchie Parish, having slot in sole, hole on top for right 
thumb, and also one for the left, showing that these stones were thrown by both hands. No. 4.—From Torphichen Parish, 
thumb-hole on top, slot in sole, which has been enlarged to form a cup A most interesting stone. All stones are now cupped 


How did the game originate, and when? The latte 
question may be answered with reasonable certainty. The 
game —all proof goes to show——is about five hundred years old. 
The explanation of its origin is by no means so easily solved. 
My own belief is that its inventor—no small benefactor to the 
human race——was in all probability a boy in the restless years 
of his early teens. He has been accustomed, as are boys 
of all generations, to “ skip”’ flat stones and make them skim 
the water, by shying them sideways across the surface and 
counting the chain of tiny splashes that they leave behind. 
One day there is ice upon the loch ; it is natural that he should 
try the same experiment with that. After a time, instead of 
flinging purely for distance, he flings at a mark. Possibilities 
begin to reveal themselves, and the game is taken in hand by 
his elders. You have now only to substitute for the small flat 
stone a larger flat stone which takes both hands, and the earliest 
curling—with the Loofie—is already more or less complete. 
The Loofie must have been played, as far as one can gather from 
practical experiment, with a side-long swinging motion. The 
action, indeed, mo:e nearly resembles that of a man cutting with 
a scythe than anything else that I can name, except that it 
was swung from left to right, not from right to left There is no 
doubt that a Loofie can be delivered in this way with reasonable 
ease, though it was dumped 
rather roughly on the ice. 

It must be remembered 
that the development of 
the stone from this time 
on was extraordinarily 
slow. It is quite natural 
that it should have’ been 
so. Unless seasons in those 
days were fal different 
from what they are now, 
the amount of curling 
possible in Scotland would 
probably average less than 
a. week in each year. For 
there were then no devices 
for utilising light frosts, 
and play had to take place 
on deep water, The inventor 
STONI then made little progress, 


No. 1.—From Dumfriesshire Had an iron handle, now missing, and is of less than average siz No, 2 The Egg, from For while the frost lasted 
Delvine, Perthshire ; weight, 115lb No. 3.—Samson, from Newtyle, Fortarshire, a 64lb. stone of white quartz, No. 4 he was doubtless much 
The Ege, from Dunfermline Nos. 1 and 3 are my property, the others belong to Delvin and Dunfermline Clubs too busy on the ice, and 


game has made great strides in the last few years, largely owing 
to the labours of Mr. A. Henderson Bishop. He has been inde- 
latigable in hunting out specimens from out-of-the-way corners. 
Many have been discovered by lakesides, others dug up in time 
of drought from the bed of the lake itself: many have been 
found built into walls and cottages, and sometimes a famous 
stone has been pursued in vain from one parish to another 
by the guidance of legend and tradition and has never vet 
come to light 


as soon as the thaw came 
interest in curling would rapidly subside. For another 
reason, progress was slow. Communication between curlers 
in one district and those in another must have been rare and 
irregular, and so gradually did any new invention spread ove! 
the land that we find the Loofie in active use in one neighbour- 
hood fifty years after it has been superseded in another. For 
this reason it is impossible to divide the period into cut-and- 
dried stages of development, as the old and the new were 
continually overlapping. 
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In the first picture will be seen the famous Stirling 
stone, bearing the date 1511. This is generally believed to 
be the oldest stone now in existence, but it must repre 
sent considerable advance upon the most primitive forms, as 
it already has both a finger-slot and a thumb-hole. One 
may well believe that the stone to the left of it is of an 
earlier date, so roughly are its thumb-holes marked. The 
stone on the right shows a very singular development, 
some hundreds of years, one would say, before its time, in 
that it has a well-marked “ cup.” 
I cannot part with the  Loofie 
without quoting its other curious 
ind striking name of Piltycock; but 
I am at a loss for a derivation 
ot it. 

The Boulder type of curling 
stone the Channelstane — dates 
roughly from about 1600, though 
it is probable that for at least fifty 
years after that date it came into 
direct competition with the old 


Loofie It was simply a_ boulder 
vathered from the bed of the stream, 
owing its smoothness no small 
point —-to the action of water. No 


attempt was made to shape it, 
though it was fitted with an iron, 
or, In some cases, with a wooden 


handle. It might be of almost 
any size ol shape rhe largest 


stone in the Glasgow collection 
was a massive, roughly en THIRD TYP! 
cular boulder weighing no_ less No 


pounds. With the boulder the admit 

able custom of naming stones appears for the first time. In 
the second picture we have the Egg, a_ beautifully - shaped 
specimen, which must have been highly prized by its owner 
in days when the rink carried so rough and heterogeneous a 
company. Its weight is one hundred and fifteen pounds, 
and altogether it must have been a formidable weapon. 
Samson comes next to it, and the Dunfermline Egg, on 
the left, already shows the modern form of handle with the 
open end. 

[hose shown in the third picture represent a most inter- 
esting stage in the development. The time has now come 
when players are no longer dependent upon the accidental shape 
of boulders, but must dress the stones with a hammer. It will 
be seen that th: triangular one on the right is very carefully 
and symmetrically dressed. But while the principle of shaping 
the stone has been admitted, there is as yet no suggestion that 
they should be round. On the contrary, the first two here 
shown are deliberately dressed in an oval shape and the third 
in a triangular shape. If I may be allowed a personal prefer- 
ence, this triangular stone-—-Grannie—is my favourite out 
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played so that it came to rest with one of its long sides across 
the rink, what a noble guard, an impenetrable barrier, it would 
make. It is possible that curling again lost something when 
the triangular stone was disallowed. 

First in the fourth picture is “ Sleeping Maggie,” about 
whom a pleasant legend is related. It is an extraordinarily 
dour and sullen stone, as may be seen from its very countenance, 
and as it weighs eighty-four pounds, it must have taken a fearful 
heave to send it to the hog. The story goes that the farmer 


‘ 





STONES CAREFULLY SHAPED AND HAMMER DRESSED, BUT NOT CIRCULAR, 


I From Madelerly, 


Perthshire ; ts roughly shaped. No. 2.—Carefully finished and cupped in sole 
than one hundred and twenty-nine No 


Grannic, from Meiale, Forlarshire 


")> weight, 1r10lb 


who owned it had a daughter of a very similar disposition, who 
could only be aroused from bed with the utmost difficulty, and 
was known to her associates as “ Sleeping Maggie."” But when 
the family stone was named after her, the jest was by no means 
to Maggie’s taste, and in revenge she is said to have taken the 
stone, after the ice had gone, and dumped it into a deep part 
of the loch, where it lay hidden for many years. When at last 
the loch came to be drained a generation later, Sleeping 
Maggie was brought to light by the plough. The time of 
naming stones was, however, now nearly over. As they became 
round and symmetrical and lost distinctive features the names 
ceased to have any significance. One may mention, besides 
those here given, other names, which have been handed down 
and doubtless had their special appropriateness. The Goose, 
Che Baron, Queensberry and Criffel, The Monk and The Clocking 
Hen were all distinguished stones in their day. 

Exceedingly small curling stones have sometimes come 
to light. In the fourth picture wil! be seen one weighing only 
fifteen pounds. There are one or two among the Loofies even 
smaller ; but as these are very rare, there is nothing to show 

that they were not excep- 
tions to the rule, very pro- 
bably made for a child or for 
some special purpose. It 1s 
hardly conceivable that they 





can have taken part in a 
game against a Grannie or an 
Kgg; on the contrary, the 
tendency, no doubt, was to 
use as large a stone as pos- 
sible and gain one’s victory 
by force of arms. 
From the fascinating 
: wall study of the old stones one 


FOURTH TYPE.—CIRCULAR STONES. 


No. 1.—"* Sleeping Maggie,” from East Kilbride Parish ; weight, 84lb. 
An unusually small stone (15/b.), probably made for a child. 
“the curl.” From Douglas Parish. No. 3 From Doune Parish, dated 


about 18 35 


of the whole collection. Its weight is no less than one hundred 
and ten pounds, it is nicely proportioned and may be swung 
without difficulty, and its form admirably lends itself to shatter- 
ing attack. One may picture to one’s self the sensation that would 
be caused in the course of a modern game. when stones were 
closely packed about the tee-head, by the arrival on the scene 
of this tremendous engine—nose foremost ; how it would rout 
and scatter its opponents, sending them flying to right and 
left and hurtling victorious to the tee. And, again, if cunningly 


A carefully-shaped but unpolished stone. No. 2.— : - 
The hole is cut triangularly to prevent the handle twisting with ice of the mountain loch 
1807 


may try to picture those stir- 
ring scenes in the barbaric 
Scotland of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when gentle and simple 
turned out in force for a 
“game at theice.”’ The black 


resounds to the roar of 
the running stones, while 
the players—often twelve 
or fifteen on either side—each with his single mighty 
boulder, come up in turn to deliver the ponderous onset. 
Thunder and crash about the tee-head and terrific feats of 
strength there must have been, and, doubtless, the cries of the 
vanquished and the yells of the victors carried far across the open 
moor. One may well imagine that the dispute was often con- 
cluded by recourse to the claymore. Curling even in these 
days is known, not without justice, as the Roaring Game. 
What was it then ? BERTRAM SMITH. 


No. 4.—From Lochwinnoch Parish, 
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BULL MOOSE 


OMPARATIVELY few English sportsmen have yet 
realised the splendid possibilities of New Ontario 
for that particular kind of hunting which is asso- 
ciated with life in the backwoods. It is a wild 
country, but abundantly supplied with game of 

many varieties. It is impossible to obtain more than a super- 
ficial knowledge from pamphlets and handbooks. The main 
thing to remember is that it is so completely intersected by 
numberless lakes and rivers that travelling by means of canoe 
is the principal method of getting about. The nature of the 
country is such that it forms an ideal resort for fur, feather 
and fin, and by the mere fact of its comparative inaccessibility 
it necessitates the exercise of those manly attributes of endurance, 
strength and independence of thought and action which are 
essential features in the niake-up of the ardent British sportsman. 
Consequently it is the true hunting-ground for the bond-fide 
hunter, who con- 
siders that the 
enjoyment of his 
favourite 
pastime is 
enhanced by the 
necessity of 
obtaining it 
much in the 
same way as did 
the primitive 
Indian. 

The pre- 
dominant species 
of game in New 
Ontario, and 
especially the 
Rainy River 
District, is the 
moose, and the 
hunting of this 
noble member of 
the deer family 
can compare 
with any species 
of sport in North 
America. What 
more delightful 
holiday can be COW 


MAKING 


MOOSE IN THE 


COUNTRY 


HUNTING & FISHING 
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IN NEW ONTARIO. 


FOR THE SHORE, 

imagined than for a small party of sportsmen (with the 
necessary guides and outfit) to explore the innumerable lakes 
and rivers of the Rainy River District? Here the moose, 
bear, red deer and wolf still roam at large, and the hunter ts in 
his natural element. The endless succession of lakes, rivers, 
rapids, waterfalls, hills and ravines please the eye as well as 
exercise the muscles. The photographer out for pictures rathet 
than blood finds here endless subjects for his camera, and the 
fisherman finds waters teeming with such sporting fish as the 
lake trout, maskinonge, bass, pike and pickerel. What hunter, 
in the true sense of the word, is desirous of lugging a lunch 
basket around with him all day and returning, perhaps, several 
miles to a headquarters camp at night? Let him but equip 
himself with a tent, canoe, outfit and guide, and after his jaunt 
in the backwoods he will return to civilisation having had the 
time of his life. After the day’s journey, when the party have 
finished theit 
evening meal 
and drawn 
around the camp 
fire, and the 
only sound = in 
the otherwise 
oppressive still 

ness of the forest 
is the weird 
cry of a loon or 
the distant howl 
of some wander- 
ing wolf, then 
is the time when 
the hunters 
would not ex 

change places 
with any other 

man in the 
universe, 

The moose 
are increasing, 
many coming 
north. from the 
State of Minne- 
sota, and at the 
present time the 
traveller can 
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approach quite 
close to them at 
certain seasons 
of the yea The 
writer has on 
several occasion 
approached to 
within five feet, 
and on one occa 

sion saw as many 
as fourteen at one 
time in a small 
lake Red deer 
also are very 
numerous and 
afford admirable 
hunting. The 
black bear is to 
be found every 

where, and often 
vrows to a very 
large size The 
lakes all contain 
the pike, pickerel 

white fish, and 
most of them 


have also trout, COW MOOSE 


maskinonge and 


bass. Some small lakes, especially those which are a little remote 


from the larger ones, are filled with the black bass of the small 
mouthed variety, one of the gamest fish of the American 
Continent. Ducks of all kinds are to be found during the greatet 


part of the year, but especially in autumn. To the lover of the 


picturesque, wondrous tone values in sunsets, forest scenes and 


lake views can be obtained with the camera, and espe ially in the 


autumn when the leaves are turning colour. H. J. Bury 


THE PROFESSOR ON THE TRAIL 


M ANADA has attractions tor others than the big-game shot 
and the fisherman Many who observe that Switzerland 
is becoming a kind of toy playing ficld are casting then 
eye on the I frequented Rocky Mountains. Their enthu 

siasm will be still further stimulated if they read the book which 
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Professor Cole- 
man of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto 
has written about 
the Canadian 
Rockies : New and 
Old Trails (Fisher 
Unwin). As might 
7 be expected, he 
does not look on 
the river merely 
as a home for 
fish, and is more 
excited about 
animals as_ part 
of natural history 
than as objects to 
be bagged. He 
has had a long 
experience of the 
Rockies, since his 
first journey was 
made in 1884, in 
the days when 
the train going 
West ‘‘took its 
time at the 
stations, so that 
you could — pick 
spring flowers 
from the prairie, 
and eat a dinner of wild goose in a restaurant tent at one place, 
or enjoy a supper of antelope in a shack beside the station at 
another.”’ 

Professor Coleman writes a literary sty!e, and makes us realise 
is few travellers do, what the country was like when Calgary was 
t town of only a thousand inhabitants, who ‘‘ sheltered themselves 
from the weather in all possible ways, many under roofs of prairi« 
sod.”’ His interest is not in the industrial expansion and the grow 
ing towns of the Dominion, but in the mountains. On this first 
occasion he went so far as to obtain a sight of Mount Temple and 
Mount Lefroy It was the time of railway construction, and the 
Professor describes with the gusto of youth the night he spent 
when he had returned from climbing one of the smaller Rockies 
“| had permission to join the railway contractors in their boarding- 
car, a shrewd and interesting set of men from evervwhere the 
logging camp, Old World Universities, the east, and the west rhere 
were pious men from Scotland, impious ones from Montana, much 
married ones from Utah, and prudish men from Ontario, chatting 
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AN INDIAN 


or sitting silent, all waiting for a signal. There was a clangour 
from a big tent near by; a brawny ‘ cookee,’ with sleeves rolled 
up, vindictively hammered a crowbar bent into a triangle and hung 
in a tree ; and each man moved toward the tent, for it was supper- 
time.”’ 

This expedition of 1884 has a great deal of historical interest. 
Che next section he calls ‘‘ Selkirk Trails,’’ and they were made in 
1885. ‘* The snowy Selkirk range,’”’ he says, ‘“‘ right in the heart 
of the British Columbian Mountains, and 250 miles from the sea, 
is completely surrounded by water, and in a sense may be called 
an island, three hundred miles long, eighty wide, and two miles 
high.’ It is made an island by the great Columbia River, with 
its tributary, the Kootenay. Mr. Baillie-Grohman cut the canal 


some years ago and completed the girdle of water. According to 
our author, ‘‘ the Selkirks are not quite so high as the Rockies, 
but are quite as Alpine in appearance. Their heavier snowfall 


provides névé and glaciers where the Rockies would be bare, and 
their greater rainfall clothes the lower slopes and the valleys with 
an almost tropical rankness of forest, splendid to look upon but 
heart-breaking to force a way through.” 

In 1888 the Professor went canoeing on the Columbia. The 
position was that he had studied in the atlas Mount Brown and 
Mount Hooker, 


the highest 
points in the 
Rockies They 


were reported to 
be fifteen or 
sixteen thousand 
feet high; but 
no one knew who 
had measured 
them, though 
Douglas the 
botanist, who 
crossed in 1872, 
is said to have 
given them their 
names. He found 
out that to get 
to them he had 
to canoe seventy 
miles down the 
Columbia from 
Beaver Mouth on 
the railway, and 
then follow the 
old portage trail 
up Wood River 
to the Pass at 
the foot of 
Mount Hooker. 
In this expedi- 
tion he had as 
companion Frank 


; NEW ONTARIO: IN 


ENCAMPMENT. 





A 


Stover, whose ambition was to paddle a canoe, to climb a mountain 
and shoot a grizzly—none of which things he had as yet achieved 
The section is one of the most adventurous in the volume, with 
plenty of canocing, some climbing, much fighting with mosquitoes 
and other incidents. Occasionally here, as throughout the book, 
the travellers came upon relics that told of less fortunate journeys 
Coming down from Lookout Plain, for instance, they found, half 
buried in the bushes, a rotting canvas tent, and beside it a pack- 
saddle, a costly-looking kitchen range, a marble-topped washstand 
and a heap of empty bottles. A quarter of a century ago or more, 
it is evident that many a pioneer perished on the trail and was no 
more heard of 

The two mountains, Brawn and Hooker, were never reached, 
but the attempt to do so stimulated the explorers to further 
exertion, and in 1892 another attempt was made It is described 
under the title of ‘‘ Trails of the Mountain Stonies.”” The Stonies 
were a branch of the famous Sioux Indians who lived originally 
in the Plain, but later on came to the foothills and the mountains 
Chey lived during the winter in the reserve at Morley but every 
summer they camped out on the Rockies Nowadays, their occu 
pation is gone, because the mountain sheep are nearly exterminated, 


and even the goat is growing scarce hey did not prove to be very 


efficient guides, 
nor wert they 
good cooks, 
while the hard 
work of the 
camp they 
regarded as 
drudgery only 


fit for women 
Other expeditions 
made by Pro 
fessor Coleman 
were the road to 
Athabaska Pas 
in 1893, a month’s 
holiday spent in 
exploring Brazeau 
Mountain in 1902, 
from Lagan to 
Mount Robson in 
1907, and from 
Kdmonton to 
Mount Robson in 
1908 From 
what wi have 
said, it will easily 
be gathered that 
the book would 
be an invaluablk 
companion to 


anyone yong 
mountaineering in 
SHELTERED COVE the Rockies 
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KRUIT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE GOLDEN GATHERING. Copyright. 


OVENT GARDEN MARKET is now humming with have done for some years past. rhe claret-coloured variety, which 
preparations for Christmas It still remains the are of comparatively recent introduction, will probably be obtain 
foremost mart in Europe for fruit; and with the able in the usual quantities. 

ilea of ascertaining the prospects of the supplies Seedless oranges of first-class quality are already arriving from 
by the Jamaica, Dominica and other parts of the British West Indies, 


during Christmas week, enquiries were made 
and before Christmas similar consignments are expected from 


California, so that the market is likely to be well supplied with 
Lemons are fairly plentiful at present, and large 
are due from Spain, so that there will in all 


vriter at trustworthy source 


Speaking generally, the prospects for Christmas fruits are 


better than they have been for several years rhe hot weather these 


past summer has been favourable to growth, and the shipments 


ot the 
probability be sufficient to meet the demand at Christmas without 


well as the quantity, is well above the average 
to this, however, s far at least as quantity is 


upplies of which have been short for 


quality, a 
any serious advance in prices. 


Apples are likely to be plentiful and good. Cox’s Orang 
Pippin, which, with the exception of a few consignments of Blen 
heim Orange, is the only British-grown variety favoured by high 
class salesmen, is better and more plentiful thanit has beenin previous 


\n exception 


concerned, is the banana 


ome time, mainly on account of the demand for this fruit which 


has aris Germany during recent yvears There is every 


indication that bananas will cost more this Christmas than they 


RUDDIER THAN THE CHERRY. Cop right. 
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years. This may be attributed, on the one hand, to the hot summer 
of the present year, and, on the other, to the extended cultivation. 
Large shipments of such well-known apples as Jonathan and Eusopus 
or Spitzbergen are arriving from Wenatchee, Washington State, and 
novelties from the same source are Winter Banana, a very 
pale yellow, rosy-cheeked apple, and Winesap, an almost port-wine- 
coloured variety resembling Jonathan in appearance. The well- 
known Californian Newtown and Oregon Pippins are arriving in 
splendid condition. The principal Christmas pear is likely to be 
Doyenné du Comice from France, and salesmen anticipate that 
supplies of this, as well as the quality, will be good. It is also 
probable that some consignments of the old variety Chaumontel 
will arrive from the Channel Isles. At one time, before the 
development of the French trade, this was practically the only 
dessert pear obtainable in bulk at Christmas. 

Grapes are an essential of the season, and there are likely to 
be ample supplies of the varieties Alicante, Gros Maroc and Gros 
Colmar to meet the demand. During recent years the cultivation of 
the last-named has been undertaken on a large scale in Belgium, 
and heavy imports now reach Covent Garden from that country. 
Muscat grapes, as is usual at this season, are likely to be limited in 
quantity and expensive. The variety known as Canon Hall 
Muscat promises to be fairly abundant, and should be of good 
quality. Almeria or Spanish grapes, which reach the market in 
barrels, each containing about thirty-six pounds, are of better 
quality and more plentiful than they have been for some years, 
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Barcelona nuts and almonds are good. lLychees are arriving 


in fair quantities from China, and make a welcome addition to the 
dessert at Christmas. EF. W. H. 


FOWLS FOR 
: ELGG - PRODUCTION. 


ECENTLY America has set the example in regard to all 
the different methods of fowl-keeping, and it is therefore 
of importance to find out what the modern American 
experts have to say on the subject. No better authority 
could be cited than Dr. Raymond Pearl of the Maine 
Agricultural Experimental Station, who has recently 

published a very careful analysis of certain comprehensive statistics 
relating to the production of eggs. As the expert of our own Board 
of Agriculture very truly says, we as yet know absolutely nothing of 
the biology of egg-production. What has been learned about 
feeding, rearing and breeding generally has been the outcome of 
empirical methods, as indeed all our agricultural knowledge 
was until very recently. It may be that the science will be placed 
on a better footing soon, because several competent men are working 
at it; but most of those who lecture on poultry and are considered 
authorities have picked up their knowledge by practice. However, 
to return to Dr. Raymond Pearl. He used for his purpose two 
breeds of poultry which are very popular in this country at the 
present moment, namely, Plymouth Rock and White Wyandotte. 
Che birds used at first were all pure-bred. That was in 1808 
The hens used for breeding from that time onwards “‘ are only those 
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and there is every prospect that these will be obtainable, cheaply. 
The cultivation of pine - apples in hothouses is now only 
undertaken in a few gardens in this country, and to meet the 
demand for ornamental fruits at Christmas large examples 
of the Smooth Cayenne pine, with its handsome leaves intact, 
are imported from St. Michaels in the Azores as grown in pots. 
These are, naturally, rather expensive ; but where an unique effect 
is desired on a large table, one of these would be a useful acquisition. 
Pines graded and packed in the ordinary way are arriving from the 
same source, and these promise to be of excellent quality and reason- 
able in price. Those who have a partiality for dates will be interested 
to learn that the samples of Tunis varieties arriving are better 
than salesmen have known before. These reach this country 
wd France, where they are tastefully repacked for the London 
market. Pressed figs are good, and there is likely to be ample to 
meet the demand. Pomegranates also are arriving, and these will 
be obtainable if required. 

The supplics of nuts vary according to the kinds, but 
I:nglish cobs are cheaper and better than they have been for 
some years. A few English walnuts may also be obtainable, 
but the bulk of walnuts available for Christmas comes from Grenoble 
in France, where the crops have been good. 3razils, unfortunately, 
are scarce and expensive. Italian and French chestnuts are plentiful 
ind good, and are likely to remain so over Christmas. The Italian 
variety, now that it is becoming better known, is the most favoured, 
owing to the kernel being free from the irritating corrugation so 
¢ 


haracteristic of ordinary sweet chestnuts. The supplies of 


AND GOLD, 
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birds which have between November tst of the year in which they 
were hatched and November 1st of the following year laid 160 or 


more eggs.’’ The male birds have been the offspring of hens which 
laid 200 eggs or more in a year. Inbreeding has been avoided 


The first year’s production has been taken as a measure of the total 
ability of the bird to produce eggs. Probably that method is sound 
enough when fowls are used which mature so quickly as White 
Wyandottes. But some of the most thoughtful poultry-keepers 
of the day think that, by delaying the time of producing eggs, 
better results would be achieved with other breeds. We need not 
give the exact figures here ; but considerably less than a hundred 
birds of each species were utilised for the purpose of experiment. 
The first point that emerges from the analysis of Dr. Pearl is that 
difference of season docs not greatly affect average production of 
eges. This ranged, in the case of the barred Plymouth Rocks 
between 1899 and 1907, from 155 in the best year to 113 In the 
lowest. While the experiment was being conducted, the per- 
centage of extremely high layers (that is, of hens producing more 
than 195 eggs in the first year of production) decreased, while the 
perc entage of very poor layers (those yielding less than 45 eggs 


in the first year of production) increased. The variation noticcd 
in the monthly output is significant. Taking one year with an 


annual production of 128-86, one-third of the eggs were produced 
in the wintcr months, from November 1st to March Ist In 

third of the vear two-sevenths of the eggs were laid Between 
November 1st and July rst, a fraction over 73 per cent. were 


produced—practically three-fourths of the year’s production 


From March 1st to June 1st 35 per cent. were produced. The price 
of eggs varies so greatly with the season that it is cf the highest 
importance to know these facts. The lowest production is in 


November, and this increases in December and January, while 
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there ts a slackening in February fhe maximum production is 
reached in March, and there is a steady decline after April to the 
end of the laying year in October In selection, very littl 
progress has been made rhe six best birds at the Maine 


Experimental Station have given an annual production of 240 eggs 
per bird; but, according to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England for 1851, that total was exceeded by the best 
sixty years ago k-xperiment production 


varieties of shows that 


was considerably increased by enlarging the air space given to cach 


bird Again, birds in flocks of 100 and 150 did not lay so well as 
those kept in flocks of 50, but the difference was found mainly in 
summer egg-production, which is not very important \ little 


seem to do much harm, as the birds 
mutual warmth, while in summer then 
suffer from heat 


crowding in winter did not 


probably benefited from the 
them to 


crowded condition caused 


It is rather a pity that Dr. Raymond Pearl did not carry his 
investigations a little further, because so far the facts he sets forth 
were at least approximately known to every intelligent breeder 
Chere is wanted a qualified enquiry into the methods that are now 
frequently adopted for the purpose of inducing hens to lay more 


THE SK 


N the Highlands of Scotland there was a snowstorm on 
November 17th, and shortly afterwards a heavy fall 
was reported in the Jura, where as much as two 


centimetres fell, and the natives in the higher 

all got out their ski. And this is the bit of news tucked 
away in a corner of one’s evening paper that sends a current 
of delightful enthusiasm through hundreds; for the number 
of English men and women who ski now every winter 
has gone up by leaps and bounds, and where a few years 
ago there were scores there must be to-day thousands. ktooms 
at the best centres are difficult to get without writing for them 
weeks in advance. In Switzerland, at least, the winter season 
pays almost better than the summer one. 

Word has gone out that the coming winter is to be severe. 
rhere was the usual talk about plentiful holly berries and the 


regions 


rest, while the bees, they say—marvellous, prescient little 
things-are already putting a double lining of wax to 
their combs. After a hot summer the natural instinct 1s, 


perhaps, to beckon on a good, hard winter with prophecy 
and warning, and proofs supply themselves readily enough to 
any imagination on the look-out for them. The Press reflects 
the tendency The columns of the newspapers are well sprinkled 
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freely and to mature them quickly, Dr. Pearl throws no light 
upon the best method of winter. This is what 
the consumer wants most, and what is, therefore, most profitable 
to the poultry-keeper. Is it possible to breed a race of fowls 
which would take naturally to producing eggs in winter? Can 
the conditions of housing and feeding be so adapted as to secure 
with mathematical certainty the maximum number of eggs possible ? 
At present those who have the knack of dealing with fowls obtain a 
moderately good supply, which they sell at prices that show 
a tendency to get higher. But the average half-intelligent 
poultry-keeper cannot get over the difficulty, and consumers both 
in town and country know how hard it is to obtain a supply of 
really new-laid eggs in the winter months. The one or two 
genuine specimens of the article are generally accompanied by 
preserved eggs, and this raises another matter for experimental 
investigation. What happens to an egg when it is preserved ? 
Are the effects different in the several methods adopted? No 
one who has any title to speak would dispute the fact that important 
changes do take place, but, as far as we know, their exact nature 
yet been ascertained 


securing eggs in 
Ss 


has nevel 


SEASON. 


already with these proofs sent in by observant correspondents, 
some of them suggesting queer traces of superstition, others 
delightfully imaginative. But anything will do provided it 
points reasonably to the coming terror of a genuine old-time 
winter. For most of us would welcome it, and probably the 
‘ wish is farther than the thought,” as I once heard a French- 
man say who knew our language well but heard his proverbs 
phonetically. And, provided we are not told that it will be 
connected in some remote way with the recent labour troubles 
(as we heard, only the other way round, about the heat !) it 
does not matter much what are the explanations given. But, 
I like the warning of those clever little bees and hope they are 
right. 

But the last two seasons in Switzerland have been very poo 
indeed from the skiers’ point of view. Snow last season was 
very scanty—in the Jura not deep enough, as a rule, to covet 
the stone walls that mark the great cattle pastures one from 
the other—and when it did come, falling with so much wind 
that it drifted ruinously on one side of a ridge and left the othe: 
bare and dangerous. Running at top speed, one would suddenly 
see pointed stones ahead, grass, or the tips of the big, coarse 
yellow gentian; and the season before, though there was fair 
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running, owing to an early fall in November before most skiers 
had come out, and another late in March when they had gone 
home again and the sun was borrowing the heat of June, there 
was sandwiched in between these such a quantity of unexpected 
rain and thaw that numbers of men declared they would never 
risk their holidays again in such a place, but would go to Norway. 
At Christmas-time, for instance, in the Valais Alps, just when 
the throng of visitors was thickest, it rained steadily for ten 
days, and one’s sole joy was to watch and listen to the thunder 
of the incessant and unaccustomed avalanches from the hotel 
windows. Curiously enough, there always comes what is known 
as the “ January thaw.” One expects it, and it lasts for several 
days perhaps, being usually a prelude to splendid wintry 
weather afterwards. But that year the thaw ran on and 
destroyed the heart of the season, disappointing thousands 
upon thousands. So Switzerland is somewhat on her mettle 
this year, and unless the weather plays fair, she will unquestion- 
ably lose enormous subsequent custom [ hope the Valais 
bees have had the wireless message, too, and are thickening 
up their walls. No reports have yet come in ! 

For all snow is not snow to ski upon. First must come the 
heavy fall—two or three days of it, if possible, and without wind, 
so that it lies even—and then a day for this loose mass to settle 
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reach the face—thai appetite, that thirst, that glow of the whole 
body are all exactly what one knew at twenty. The lightness, 
happiness and swift exhilarating speed of ski-ing all are of 
youth returned. So are the recklessness and the excitement 
of a really good head-over-heels tumble at top speed—and 
the faster the pace the less the chance of getting hurt. One 
soon learns to think lightly of a fall. At first there is an undeni- 
able sinking of the heart as one stands upon a height and sends 
the eye diving into the steep white depth below ; but, provided 
there are no obstacles of trees or walls or fences in the way, the 
descent may be made with impunity. The speed does not in- 
crease after the first few seconds, though until the nerve and 
confidence are acquired one is apt to fall out of sheer “ funk ”’ 
of the wild sensation and the pace. Accidents, of course, do 
happen, but rarely from a tumble at high speed. I saw a 
woman fall once while standing still. We were plodding on 
the level; she lost the grip of her stick, and, reaching back 
for it, both feet steady at the moment, she overbalanced 
and—broke her leg. Sut, then, a man may break his neck 
falling off a drawing-room chair—- provided he knows how 
to do it, 

If beginners (once the principle of the thing is understood 
that is) would take their luncheon and go off for a whole day in 





Will Cadby A TELEMARK TURN. 


down to at least half its original depth. A hard frost on the top, 
turning the flakes into slippery crystals, and lo! the mountain 
slopes are in perfect condition. At the slightest gradient the 
ski begin to glide like skates on ice. There is no sound, though, 
as with skates, except that delicate, faint swish that makes me 
almost believe the wings of the gods’ messenger have been slyly 
fastened to my ankles. The trees slip past like shadows. Slopes 
and hollows dip away beneath the flying motion. The keen air 
stings the cheeks, and in spite of broiling sunshine, the wind of 
a swift descent passes through sweater, shirt and windproof (?) 
coat as if one’s entire clothing were a bathing suit. There is a 
brilliant sparkling everywhere as of diamonds that shoot violet 
rays. The race is a headlong, windy rush across a virgin world, 
exquisitely smooth and polished, and the years drop off one’s 
back, not one by one, but in tens and twenties. No one 
tearing down a mile-long slope into the white cup of a valley 
far below him is a day over twentv 

Toiling up again is another matter. But there the contrast 
that makes it so enjoyable comes in. The dropped years are 
picked up quickly enough as one sweats and aches going uphill, 
but—there is always another ridge just beyond, another wild 
descent, another splendid and immediate rush back into youth 
again! And that appetite indulged against the sun-baked 
wall of some half snowed-under chalet where the wind cannot 
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the mountains, instead of practising for ever on the home 
slopes near the hotel, they would get this confidence far sooner 
than they do. One watches them going up and down the same 
little slopes hour after hour, tumbling at the same spots usually, 
and getting no variety of speed or angle or attack. A whole 
day out is far less exhausting, because, for one thing, the mind 
is fed with novelty the whole time. Every muscle is called 
into use and taught; all degrees of gradient are encountered ; 
the sight learns to measure obstacles, and to tell in approach 
the depth of a hollow, the lift of a hillock, the quality of hard, 
soft, deep or shallow snow—all those little difficulties, in a word, 
those sudden difficulties, that are impossible upon a once-familiar 
slope. And the great enjoyment of ski-ing is surely not the 
speed alone, but the fact that one can travel over such a great 
stretch of new country. The delight of making the first track 
upon an unbroken valley-side is something to be felt but not 
described. Moreover, the feeling of insignificance big moun- 
tains produce upon even the least imaginative, dwindles 
enormously when one realises the ease and speed with which 
their secret places may be taken by storm. A sense of 
familiarity steals over one. The awe they inspire does not lessen, 
but one knows it at close quarters, and the wonder of these vast, 
silent wildernesses passes with a more intimate explanation of 
their essential grandeur into the heart and blood. 
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And there is nothing like ski-ing to reveal and bring out towards the heart, is certainly not an attractive form ol death 
jaracter and temperament. Ski for one whole day with to know. Most skiers have had their experiences, and if a 
man and by sunset you will know him pre tty well his essentia long trip alone 1s made, someone at least should know before- 
elf, drawn, like the landscape, in black and white: Thi hand exactly the route intended to be followed. It is @ sport, 
estraint. or otherwise, he shows at starting when the exlularatin too. that teaches many things. One learns the mysteries ol 
! trongest, his choice of route, the way he goes up-hill weather—-some of those interesting signs of mountain weatiiel 

way he refuses or accepts the inviting little slopes that the birds and animals read so infallibly. The changes are some- 
tempt on every side but yet not upon the true, best line of times very sudden. One starts in brilliant summer sunshine, 
travel above all, the angles he selects when going down ; but on the heights the wind is icv, there is a suspicious clearness 
teep and untried slop Watch him as he stands on the ed upon the horizon, the gust drop and lessen, there comes a fore- 
before descent, hesitating, feeling bis nerve sink or rise. dodgin boding stillness in the air, and within an hour or two of sunset 


t for a dozen attempts at security, or boldly taking a good the sky is overcast and flakes are falling in tiny particles like 
One’ 


Li edha 
position and off in a second—all are very clearly indications of sand. The return journey is not all beer and skittles 
his type and kind, And ski-ing makes a strong call upon tracks become rapidly obliterated, and the necessity of a rood 
patience, unselfishness, sympathy, which, again, inclines one compass is apparent, and who does not know the blinding 
to mention the one all-important rule—-never to ski far alone sensation of a rapid descent in fine, driving snow It cut: the 
\ fall may come to anyone, and a sprained ankle or twisted face like particles of glass. But when the worst 's said, ski-ing 
muscle prevent getting up again; and to he in the brilliant must remain a sport of rare delight, one for both sexes equaily, 
sunshine in a silent, lonely valley, watching the darkness come and one, moreover. into which the spirit of professionalism 
listening to the wind as it sighs through the laden trees and can never enter to degrade And it is inexpensive, for ski cost 
waiting for the deadly cold to creep past frozen hands and feet little and last long ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


LOUGH-AN-OID. 


In a fold of the moor a homestead lies, 

It views but the ling and the changing skies, 
A thatched white stedding, a tumbling barn, 
\ miniature grove and a mountain tarn. 


* * * * * 


We are over the hill: at our feet the heath 
Rolls down to a tree-hidden farm beneath ; 
And there at the foot of a gold corn-field 


Lies a mirror, a reed-fringed silver shield. 


Ihe corn is kissed by the evening breeze ; 
It ripples as sunset summer seas ; 
But the lough is still from edge to edge 


The wind kept back by the guardian sedge. 


The peat-smoke's tang is upon the air ; 
The sun drops over the moor-crest bare : 


The twilight gathers; the night is born ; 





Nought stirs but the leaves and the shimmering corn. 


Ihe lough is as crystal, as still as death ; 
Undulled its surface by breeze or breath. 
© dearest of mountainy tarns to me, 


Lough-an-oid, lake of peace, may I soon see thee. 


THE RETURN OF THE SBITTERN. 


t great and rare pleasure to be able to publish Miss Turner's articl “ fetched up alongside’ and made further enquiries. Finding he 

o return of the bittern lurner, who has cultivated the excellent had no definite knowledge of the exact locality, I asked him to 
habit of remaining on the same piece of ground till she has formed an intimat obtain for me certain particulars as soon as possible. My friend 
quaintance with all its winged creatures, had the good fortune to be rewarded returned the next morning with more details, and at 10 a.m. 


vith an opportunity for studving the now searce bittern d the follo Xu ’ . 
gored agerreagen Ae stig mre, bane: a Vincent and I set off first of all to obtain permission from 


‘the powers that be” to hunt for the nest, and having 
obtained this we settled down to watch. 
esteemed a great delicacy for the table, and it was a criminal offence to The never-to-be-forgotten July 8th was a terribly hot 
eggs in the fens round Ealing. We know from one of Tennyson's early day, and I cannot say that either of us felt particularly hopeful 
sat in his childhood the “ butter-bump ” was common in Lincolnshire ; as we climbed to the ridge of an old boathouse at 2 p.m., 
time he had reached manhood the bittern was becoming rare armed with a large slice of bread and cheese and a bottle 
ay that a nest was taken on the Cam in 1821. Mr. Lydekher in © Tle of lemonade by way of lunch, and newspapers to protect 
Eritich BUd Book * states that snother was taken om the Nertam the backs of our necks from the blazing sun. From our 
ibout the y 846, a third on Tring reservoir in 1849 or 1850, a fourth , . : a : . 
vantage-point we commanded a view over a wide stretch 
of reed-bed, in the vicinity of which the bitterns were 
said to be seen daily. After about three-quarters of an 
hour’s watching, I suddenly saw a large, bright brown bird 
rise from the reeds on our left, and exclaimed, “ Look !”’ 
OUITE like old times, Miss, to have bitterns nesting “ That’s the bittern,” said Vincent; and jumping to our 
and booming around,” was the casual but somewhat feet, we had our first prolonged view of the bird, as with 
startling greeting addressed to me by an angling friend slow, heavy flight she swept across the marsh. In the brilliant 
two days after my arrival in Norfolk. I immediately sunshine and against a background of green trees the bird 


ntribution she gives us her observation vcompanied by a number of those 
raphs for which her name is famou It may be well to compress into 


raph the previous history of this bird in England In the Middle Age 


ears later in Buckinghamshire, and one in Norfolk in 1868, where a nestling 





captured the followin pring It is a casual visitor in winter and spring 
widerable flight visited us in the winter o , but a large number 


m to have been shot Ep 
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appeared to be a bright cinnamon brown ; her slow, flapping 
flight resembled that of a short-eared owl, while in shape she 
was like a heron, as with head thrust back, straight, keel-shaped 
breast-bone in advance, and long legs stretched out behind, 
she seemed to drift lazily along, and finally dropped into a dense 
reed-bed some distance away. We kept our eyes carefully on 
this spot for about a quarter of an hour, after which the bittern 
rose and returned in a leisurely manner to the place where | 
had first seen her get up. She repeated this journey to and fro 
three times before 4.30. 

We next had to decide which of these two spots contained 
the nest, and which was the feeding-ground only. From the 
nature of the marsh we 
concluded that the nest, or 
young, must be somewhere 
near the spot where we saw 
the bird first drop; and 
from her manner of working 
we decided in our own 
minds that the young were 
scattefed. We then moved 
to a big alder tree, up 
which Vincent and another 
watcher climbed, dragging 
me behind them. From 
this, to me, very uncomfort- 
able position, we commanded 
a closer view of the reed- 
bed, and again saw the 
bittern drop down into its 
depths. At the end of an 
hour I feebly protested that 
my position was unendur- 
able, so they lowered me 
to a branch upon which I 
could stand with compara- 
tive ease, while Vincent 
plunged into the reed-bed. 
We immediately lost sight 
of him, and could only 
judge of his whereabouts by 
the clouds of pollen which 
rose at intervals from the 
marsh; but that he was 
hot upon the trail we felt 
certain, for the old bird 
flew up with hoarse “ honk- 
ing” call-notes six or seven 
times, took short flights and 
dropped again. Presently, 
Vincent emerged, panting 
and wet and _ unsuccessful, 
so we adjourned for tea. 

From 6.30 to 7.30 we 
watched from a bank, but 
as there was no sign ol 
any bittern, we both 
plunged into the reed-bed, 
determined to make a 
thorough search before dark. 
The water was above our 
knees, and the reeds were 
so dense that neither of us 
could see the other when 
a few yards apart. We soon 
put up the old bird, and 
then Vincent suggested that 
[ should stand still while he 
worked in circles round me. 
At last came a joyful shout— 
“T’ve got one youngster ; 
come quick ’—and I pressed 
forward headlong in the direc- 
tion of his voice. How we 
gloated over our prize as he stood there, transformed into the 
resemblance of a bunch of reeds ; with long pointed bill thrust 
straight upwards, bright eyes half-closed, the feathers of his head 
and neck smoothed downwards, their alternate dark and light 
markings blending with the reeds ; even the bird’s bulky body, 
owing to its broken-up colouring, seemed absolutely to “ melt ”’ 
into its surroundings, while the big green legs and feet, being 
partially submerged in water, might easily have been mistaken 
for reed-stalks. 

It was now 8.30 and the sun was setting. What was to 
be done with the young bittern now we had found him? | 
insisted on some third person seeing our captive, lest the 
unbelieving world should scoff, so I carried the wild, beautiful 
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thing to dry land. This was no easy task ; for I was almost tov 
much excited to hold him, and he could not be tucked under my 
arm because of sundry fierce thrusts upwards which he made 
with his bill. We had for the moment lost our “ sense of 
direction,” but guided by the sunset glow we stumbled on and 
soon hit our trail and emerged triumphant. Then we stowed the 
bird safely away for the night, and by alternate rowing, cycling 
and rowing returned home, finally reaching my house-boat 
at 10.15. I changed into dry clothes and, in spite of consider- 
able anxiety, slept soundly until 2 a.m. 

We started away again at 3 o'clock, this time provided 
with wading-boots, cameras and other necessaries—as much as 


UNDEVELOPED WING FEATHERS. 


two bicycles could possibly carry. By 4 a.m. | had the bittern 
once more in my arms safe and sound. When [ put him on 
the ground he stalked off in a solemn and what was intended 
to be a dignified manner; but in reality he appeared very 
ludicrous, for with big green legs and splayed feet, drooping wings 
and head held high in the air, he looked like a tall, gaunt 
old woman masquerading in bird’s attire. But when put 
back to his natural surroundings, one saw how this seemingly 
ludicrous attitude was an instinctive pose—-tending to self- 
preservation and rendering him more or less inconspicuous. 

It seems curious that so big a bird should be able to support 
itself on the slender reed-stems ; but we had, to a great extent, 
been guided to the vicinity of the young by the bent and broken 
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reeds, many of them withered and dying, but unmistakable 
evidence of the bitterns’ whereabouts The young bird emitted 
a curious bubbling note; this can easily be imitated by blowing 


through a straw into a glass of water, and is quite distinct 
from the hoarse call-note of the adult bird, which is not 


HE WOULD CROUCH LOW DOWN. 
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RISING TO HIS FULL HEIGHT. 


unlike that of the great crested grebe, but shorter and sharper. 
Having finished photographing the young bittern, ' we 
hunted round after the nest, but being anxious for the safety of 
the bird, which now began to “ bubble” in a-way likely to 
attract his parents, we gave up the search and left him in peace. 


DROOPING WINGS. 
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His method of defence was curious. He would crouch 
low down, fluffing out his feathers into a kind of ruff, 
then suddenly strike upwards, rising to his full height. 
This heaving up and down was not unlike that of a 
young cuckoo when molested. Except for the undeveloped 
wing-coverts and quills, the young bittern seemed to be fully 
feathered, though, of course, unable to fly. In general colora- 
tion he was perhaps rather brighter than the adult bird, but 





LOOKING LIKE A BUNCH OF REEDS 


the barred markings on the wing were not so distinct. We 
tried to feed him by opening his bill and thrusting food into 
his capacious pouch. This, however, he promptly disgorged ; 
and as we saw no actual food carried by the parent, it is probable 
that the young are fed by regurgitation. 

On July 17th we made a thorough search for the nest. 
There were five of us, and by working abreast through the 
reed-bed from dyke to dyke, our efforts were crowned with 
success, the lucky finder in this instance being the Rev. M. C. H. 
sird. The nest was scarcely a dozen yards away from the spot 
where Vincent had first discovered the young bird. It was 
composed almost entirely of broken reed-stalks, and measured 
only fourteen inches across the top, though much wider at the 
water’s edge ; but no doubt it had been considerably reduced 
and trampled down by the nestlings, for judging from the inch- 
deep débris of discarded feather-sheaths, more than one inmate 
must have been successfully reared. In addition, the nest 
contained bits of down, two or three small striped feathers and 
a few fish-scales. We saw nothing of either old or young 
birds in the nesting area until about 6 p.m, when one of the adult 
birds rose from a neighbouring reed-bed and dropped once more 
into the old feeding-ground ; being disturbed by a passing yacht, 
she flew slowly back again, passing so close to me that I could 
have photographed her on the wing ; but alas, my camera was 
reposing on the nest some distance away! She then dropped 
into a distant reed-bed, where, several days afterwards, young 
bitterns were flushed twice in succession, at such short intervals 
that one may safely infer they were not one and the same 
bird, but two separate young ones. 

The following dates have been supplied me by a reliable 
watcher, who seems to have taken an interest in these birds 
from the time of their arrival, and kept an eye on them ever 
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since. They were first seen during the third week in December, 
1910; there were then three adult birds. Booming began on 
January 26th, 1911, and was continuous both day and night 
during March, April and May until June 4th, since which date 
this sound has not been heard. 

We judged the half-fledged bird we found on July 8th to 
be from four to five weeks old ; now, if the male ceases to boom 
when the young ate hatched, the natural inference is that both 
parents feed the young. As we failed to see two adult birds 
together on either occasion, we feared that one might have been 
destroyed. However, I have since felt somewhat reassured 
on this point, as the watcher before mentioned goes on to say 
‘“‘T presume both birds are, and have been here all the time 
but I have not seen two at one time since January 26th.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that bitterns work very warily , 
and it may be that the young bird we found was the last one 
hatched, and that the others had already been moved across 
the intervening dykes and gradually lured away. There is 
no doubt that the bittern, though a night-feeder, nevertheless 
feeds its young at regular intervals all day, for on the first 
occasion we saw the old bird drop near the nest three times 
between 2 p.m. and 4.30 p.m., while others whom we have 
questioned have seen them working to and fro at all hours of 
the day 

One can only hope, as the adult birds have roamed at large 
unmolested for over eight months, reawakening long-forgotten 
echoes with their curious booming, that public interest and 
public opinion will continue to protect both old and young. 
If this be the case, there is no reason why the bittern should not 
establish itself once more as a regular breeding species here 
and there on the marshland, though it is never again likely to 
become so numerous as to furnish a regular Sunday dinner for 
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the gamekeeper, which was formerly said to be the case in one 
district. 

Having watched this curious and beautiful bird at home in 
our own marshland, I would like to share the joy with every 
real bird-lover ; and I sincerely hope that within the next few 
years the good luck which seems to dog my footsteps may be 
equally the portion of every ornithologist who has the real 
welfare of birds at heart. Kk. L. TURNER. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE EAST. 


ORT SAID has suddenly assumed a_ conspicuous 
place in the public eye, mainly for the reason that 
the King made a call there on his voyage out to 
India. Naturaliy, before leaving on November 22nd, 
he seized the opportunity to give an audience 

to Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald Wingate, and Sir John 
Maxwell. The East really begins at Port Said, and many 
who accompanied the King probably recall a first impression 


of the Oriental atmosphere. I suppose nothing can quite 
destroy the remembrance of those picturesque groups of Arabs, 
the water-carriers, the shepherds, the camel-drivers, the vendors 
of fruit and galettes and all the native wares destined to attract 
the eye of the inexperienced “ passenger.” Then the quiet 
progress through the Canal, with the level stretches of desert 
stretching away to the horizon, silver at dawn, golden at noon, 
deeply purple-shadowed during the brief incomparable hour 
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Showing windows of harem with meshrabiyah woodwork on the right. 


of sunset, when the low distant hills are aflame under the be- 
wildering glory of the sky, and the Canal lies like a slim straight 
ribbon of gold between the high sand-banks clad with scrub 
and the dry tamarisk bushes—all these things cannot fail to 
make an indelible impression upon those who see them for the 
first ttme. The flocks of wild white birds, the faint blue mirage 
with its phantom seas, pale cities and shadowy palms, the flash- 
ing white town of Ismailia with the silver-blue expanse of the 


sitter Lakes—all these ‘are significant details of the wonderful 
picture. We can never again see the desert with the same 
eyes, with the same vivid impression of complete novelty, 
even though the marvellous glimpse of it from El Kantara 
on our way to Biskra may afford a more thrilling experience 
as we pass in a moment from green glades, watered by 
softly-flowing streams, and clothed with groves of palm, 
orange and pomegranate, into the pale wilderness of the 
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Sahara, through that astounding gap in the cleft rocks. 
[he cries of the Arab vendors, the low snarl of the weary 
camels with their foolish, malicious, yet pathetic, faces, the 
groves of feathery date palms that lift their black fringes against 
the twilight sky, “ half grey, half ruined gold,” the far-spreading 
sands of the desert pla e of eternal and changeless mystery 

these things remain as little altered for the traveller of to-day 
as the Sphinx and the “ massive enormities ” of the Pyramids, 
silhouetted in all their dense mass of masonry, impregnable 
indestructible. Upon the ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and 
Evyptian kings, upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and 
Ottoman conquerors, upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern 
Impire, upon battle and pestilence, upon the ceaseless misery 
of the kevyptian race, upon keen-eyed travellers Herodotus 
yesterday and Warburton to-day—upon all and more, this 
unworldly Sphinx has watched, and watched lke a Providence, 
with the same earnest eyes and the same sad, tranquil mien.” 
It is more than sixty years since the author of “ Kothen”’ 

that most fascinating and persuasive of travel books—wrote 
thus of the Sphinx. Changeless, indeed, as the golden sands 
that surround it, as the “ bright, patient stars’ that scatter 
their fragile clusters upon the deep purple web of the African 
sky, it watches across the centuries of mystery that envelop 
and enfold it Between its mammoth paws, tradition says, Ou 
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forget, too, the first sight of an Eastern bazaar, with its glimmer 
of precious wares and diffused kaleidosocpic colours, its turbaned 
and burnoused figures that might well have stepped out of the 
pages of the “ Arabian Nights.” The sand-diviners, the story- 
tellers, the musicians playing that haunting wizard music, the 
sellers of perfumes and henna, of carpets, and brass and copper 
wares, the veiled women passing noiselessly on their way, all 
contribute to the extraordinary charm of the busy scene. But 
the old Oriental streets with their poetry and mystery have, 
in tom many instances, been swept away here as in Algiers, 
to make way for the huge caravanserais that have sprung up 
to accommodate the ever-increasing throngs that flock to Cairo, 
and make of that city during the winter months a gay and 
fashionable metropolis. Only the desert cannot change as it 
lies like a pale sea, now touched with the iris hues of dawn, now 
glowing with the crimson and gold of the sunset, now shining 
under the noonday sun as if it were encrusted with all the jeweis 
of Aladdin’s Cave ; the thin fringes of the date palms, the avenue 
of lebbek trees, the wide blue Nile flowing, as Leigh Hunt says 
through old hushed Egypt and its sands 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream 

These belong to the things that suffer no change And the 
figures of the Egyptian water-sellers carrying their amphora- 
shaped pitchers of copper or coarsest pottery, the shepherds 
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Lady placed the Divine Child, when she and St. Joseph halted 
in their flight beneath its shadow. But while these monuments 
of ancient Egypt remain as they have always remained, seen by 
Herodotus yesterday and by the amazing hordes of Cook’s 
tourists to-day, medieval Cairo, with its beautiful and delicate 
architecture, 1s rapidly vanishing. Not many of the fine old 
Mameluke palaces and mansions remain to remind us of that 
strange race of slave kings who ruled the land of the Pharaohs, 
and to whom Cairo owes the most superb of its mosques. The 
work of destruction has, however been arrested in time to 
preserve some of these ancien dwellings. Finely traced, if 
halt obliterated, ins« riptions are to be seen above the graceful 
arches of their deep and overhanging doorways. Plaques of 
plaster, exquisitely modelled and patterned, or inlaid with ivory 
and mother-o'-pearl; arabesques wrought with patient skill, 
old Persian tiles with their rich and subdued colouring, and the 
beautiful stalactite decorations, adorn the walls of some 
rhrough the great doors, heavily studded 
with old brass, one may catch a furtive glimpse of pillared 
courtyard and splashing fountain. The windows of the harem 
screened with finest meshrabivah woodwork overlook the street, 
and from the closely intertwined lattices the dark, eager eyes 
of the veiled women may, perhaps, obtain a view of the gay, 
busy throng that crowd the narrow thoroughfares. Who can 
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piping to their flocks as they lead them to the meagre pastures, 
the dark-eyed girl coming to the well—even as Rebecca did 
at evening—all these seem to have remained unchanged since 
the days of Moses. The sons of Ishmael, with their sombre 
inscrutable eyes, dispossessed by the Roumi, French and English, 
remain untouched by the developments of modern progress. 
A French writer has described them as being as mysterious as 
“ their singular dwellings where the master of the house plays 
the rdle of gaoler, behind whose barred windows and closed 
doors lie the two secrets of this strange country—women and 
native wealth.” And the secrets of the Oriental are closely 
guarded. 
“When you are the anvil,” runs the Arab saying, “ be 
patient ; when you are the hammer strike straight and well.” 
Islam is at present as the anvil ; governed, repressed and subdued. 
It is too dispersed to be strong; its tribes are scattered over 
the face of Asia and Africa; it makes no attempt to conform 
to the dictates of the successive civilisations imposed upon it. 
It veils and imprisons its women behind the grim latticed window 
from whence no sound of complaint nor cry of distress can 
penetrate to the outer world. And its secrets, its hopes and fears, 
are veiled as are the faces of those wistful-eyed women. Can 
it escape ultimately the restless agitation that now seems to 
possess the peoples of all the world ? I. C. C, 
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AN €XHIBITION OF COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPAS. 


N exhibition of special interest to lovers of country life 
is now on view at the rooms of the Royal Photo 
raphic Society in Russell Square It is a one-man 
show, and represents the harvest of many years 
No great effort of the tmagination ts required to 

realise the fine vision and judgment that have enabled Mr. Job 


to select for his purpose these exquisite scenes from country 
life, and the infinite pains and skill with which they have been 
realised. Very few of the subjects have been found abroad ; 
the vast majority are the homely English scenes with which we 


WEATHER-BEATEN TREES. 


are all familiar. Like a true artist, Mr. Job has placed no reliance 
on sensationalism. There is nothing new, dramatic or amazing 
in the scenes he has chosen to depict. They are the ordinary 
sights that all of us know well, but pictured with a full under- 
standing of their beauty and with the rarest skill. At the sea- 
side, for example, the most careless eye is frequently arrested 
by the indescribable charms of ships, with their hulls and decks 
and cordage ; but the charm of the passing glimpse is caught 
and fixed for ever in the picture which occupies first place in 
the catalogue. The same remark will hold good in regard to 
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C. Job A DYKE 


various other renderings of sea and shipping. An incident of 
the seaside that must often have engaged the attention of those 
who love the coast when it is deserted by its annual visitors 1s 
the carting of seaweed on the beach. The elements of the 
scene are simple and homely. Nothing out of the way marks 
the man employed. He wears no distinctive dress and shows 
not even the picturesqueness of rags. In these days the poor 
are not known by their garments, since they only wear a 
shabbier edition of the clothes of those in a more com- 
fortable position. The horse, too, 1s just an honest farm horse 
making no appeal to the finer feelings by the air of general 
debility or senile decay that a type of painter delights in. Far 
less is he a prancing embodiment of physical energy. He is 
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only a middling farm horse, such as might be naturally expected 
in the farm cart he is hauling. Nor is any violent contrast 
sought by the representation of wind-vexed seas rolling formid 
ably in the background. Humanitarian feelings are not appealed 
to by a fall of snowflakes. Mr. Job’s strength lies in his disdain 
of these appeals to cheap pathos. | Here is only a simple labourer 
going about his daily task in the most commonplace way 
Ihe artist’s strength lies in the fact that, though his materials 


are commonplace, his general effect is the reverse. He has 
discovered and displayed the pictorial element in ordinary 
daily life. His avoidance of dramatic appeal is characteristic. It 
will be very noticeably found in the picture called “‘ Ploughing,’ 
which must inevitably suggest comparison with Farquharson’s 
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well-known painting. The painter is by far the more 
picturesque. His dour Scottish ploughman, the desolate 
looking Scotch background of hills and the lean, straining 
horses are arresting because they so vividly suggest an ill-used 
race of men, ‘‘storing yearly with enduring toil, little dues of 
wheat and wine and oil.” It suggests the extraordinary fate 
of living creatures set on a stubborn, ill-yielding plane and 
forced to search the hard surface till it yields the material 
for supporting life, a most freakish arrangement which suggests 
that ‘a mighty eft of old was the Lord and Giver of Life.’ 
No such plangent atmosphere has been sought by the 
photographer Quiet downland, ordinary houses, a moderate 
air of content forbid emotion. Yet the appeal is sure, quietly 
though it be made This is the real life of the fields as shown 
by a Richard Jefferies of the camera 

There are many other things in the exhibition to suggest 
comparison with the works of the author we have named. It 
is the more apt because of the reproach levelled against Jefferies 
that his descriptions resembled a catalogue. The reproach 
was not original. Wordsworth had said of Scott that you 
annot make an inventory of Nature Jefferies gave oppor- 
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more than in the evident pleasure yielded to each by the 
contemplation of trees, the effect produced on them by 
sunshine, the troubled movement of twigs in response to 
wind. 

Both the writer and the photographer understood the 
beauty of water. Some of our readers may perhaps remember 
the tale of the brook in ‘‘ Wood Magic,” and how there, without 
set description, the author gave, as even Tennyson did not give, 
the spirit of the running water, the water that the fair-haired 
barbarian had stooped to drink before the dawn of history and 
that still offers its pellucid depths to the chance wayfarer. Mr. 
Job has brooded over the running stream in the same way, and 
has transferred it to paper in a manner to make everyone 
who looks hear the song in imagination and feel its charm. 
[t would be impossible to praise too highly his pictures of water 
in its many phases. Twinkling and running and foaming 
in sunlight it has one kind of beauty; restin: still and 
stagnant and bordered with marish grasses it has another; 
majestically moving as a tide, it suggests a third and not 
less potent beauty. Mr. Job has got its variety as certainly 
as he has got the moods of trees, anon nodding in response 
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tunity for its repetition by the fact that, physically short 
sighted, he saw Nature not in wide landscapes, but in bits 
Like a photograph in words we see the great sphere-shaped 
oak in the Swindon Road, the barred pike swimming up the 
stream at Coate, the boy under the mulberry tree with lips 
stained black with rich ripe fruit, a white butterfly fluttering 
over the down, a duck swimming on the lake. Mr. Job’s 
photozraphs are more elaborate, but not dissimilar. His 
animals are not portraits, but parts of the landscape —witness 
the South Downs picture which we reproduce. In no case does 
he throw the accent on an animal. We can easily imagine 
Jefferies seeing in the same way and trying to paint in words 
scenes such a “A Sussex Homestead,” ‘“‘ Early Morning,” 
“ Evening—Clearing After Rain,” “An Old Bridge,” “A 
Woodland Path,” “ A Stream,” and so on. The writer and the 
photographer have taken the same delight in English skies and 
clouds and sunshine. What a happy result would have been 
obtained if circumstances had enabled them to wander overt 
the Downs together, delighting In the views and _ flowers 
and trees, noticing the atmospheric effects, watching the oxen 
at plough and stopping before the Sussex homesteads! No- 
where does it appear that they had a common vision 
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to the wind, anon resting still and green under the unbroken 
sunlight. 

Most of all, perhaps, he has been successful in rendering 
the charm of the downland. It is not the same exactly in 
Sussex as it is in Wilts or Berkshire, where the green hills undulate 
in larger proportions and the spaces are wider and lie under 
a broader heaven. But the Sussex downs have an individuality 
of their own which he certainly has not missed. The bare 
acclivities do not strike the eye with the feeling of immensity ; 
but the wind blows over them as sweetly as it does over 
the Vale of White Horse, and the _ steadings, bridges, 
houses and other works of men are even more interesting 
in this part of the world than they are in wilder portions of 
Great Britain. 

The selection of photographs which we have the privilege 
of reproducing does not pretend to represent the absolute best 
in Mr. Job’s work, but it bears out the claim of being fairly 
representative. The weather-beaten trees, with the watei 
flowing at their roots, have their natural counterpart in “A Dyke 

Springtime " The treatment of water is well exemplified in 
**A Dyke,” “On the Banks of the Arun,” “‘On the Arun” and 
‘*Pulborough Bridge.’ 
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ENSHURST has a savour almost more eniicing than is 
possessed by any other of our ancient country houses, 
and this arises from the very complex essence that 
envaves the pleased senses by its varied titilations 
Penshurst possesses very remarkable fourteenth century 

domestic features, including the unrivalled hall The Renais 
sance additions of Henry and Robert Sidney and the fine 
reversion to formal gardening of the second Lord De L’Isle are 
full of interest and charm. It contains pictures and furniture 
of high wsthetic and historic value. It is sympathetic to us 
is the birthplace of Philip Sidney and the home of his family. 
Fourteen of its owners and an intinite number of their relatives 
and guests were sulficiently distinguished in their own day to 
have found a place in the Dicticnary of National Biography, 
and thus it attracts as having Leen the resort of sovereigns, 
statesmen and literati. Its delights have been sung by many 
a poet, from Ben Jonson to Souchey, and it was and still in 
a measure is the storehouse of one of the most prized collections 
of historical and family manuscripts. Penshurst arrests the 
attention of every educated Englishman, and it is a wonder 
that no thorough and comprehensive annals of the place and of 
its inmates, based on a careful survey of all available sources 
of information, have ever yet been published. 

Penshurst Parish includes rich lowlands by Medway’s 
banks, as well as timbered hills, and it must at an early date 
have been a fortified settlement as well as a woodland tract, 
for the family that held it in early medieval times is called 
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Penchester”’ rather than “de Penshurst.’”” Of them, Sir 
Stephen de Penchester alone crosses the stage of history. He 
is described to us as “a conspicuous and successful figure 
among the minor agents of Edward L.'s policy.”” As Constable 
of Dover and Warden of the Cinque Ports he was important, 
both in the defence of Kent against foreign enemies and in the 
administration of the law against local malefactors. In the 
latter sphere he acted beyond the region of his office, so that 
Dugdale includes him in a list of judges of the Common Pleas 
There seems no direct authority for this, yet certainly in 1279 
we find him at the Guildhall of London condemning two hun- 
dred and ninety-three Jew coin-clippers to be hanged and drawn 
asunder. More pleasant and abiding work was assigned to him at 
Winchelsea, where, after the old, low-lying town had been swept 


away by ihe sea, he was commissioned to lay out and build the 


new one. Penshurst was not his favourite home, for he bought 
Allington, near Maidstone, then a manor house rather than a 
castle. But as soon as he had obtained licence to crenellate it 
in 1281, he transformed it into a place of strength and also of 
good accommodation, as may still be seen not only by its strong 
towers and curtain walls, but by the remnants of a fine banquet- 
ing hall and other medieval chambers that are now resuming 
much of their ancient appearance under the careful hand of 
Sir Martin Conway. That Sir Stephen placed Allington before 
Penshurst appears from the former being the portion of the 
elder of his co-heiresses, while Penshuist fell to the younger. 
Yet being the paternal estate it was at Penshurst that he was 
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buried in 1299, and in the church that groups so welt with the 
varden in one of the illustrations his mutilated effigy remains. 
His younger daughter, Alice, became the wife of John de 
Columbers, and by their sons it was conveyed to John de Poultney, 
a Leicestershire man who sought and found fortune in London, 
of which city he was four times Lord Mayor. He played an 
important part in the commercial treaties and negotiations with 
Continental Powers during the first half of Edward III.’s reign, 
and was one of those rich tiaders from whom that King 
frequently borrowed money. He acquired lands and manors in 
various counties and in the City parish of St. Laurence, for 
which he did so much that it is called after him to this 
day. On his land there he built so grand a house that when he 
died in 1349 it became a residence of Prince Edward, and 
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remained to the Crown until it was pulled down in the ‘ast 
years of Elizabeth's reign. Penshurst, however, remains as 
an example of his fine habit of building. Kent was a 
favourite county wherein city merchants coming from more 
northerly and distant parts invested their gains in land. Thus 
a century after Sir John’s time, Lord Mayor Boleyn bought the 
neighbouring estate of Hever, although he preferred Blickling 
in his own county of Norfolk as a home, and did little to improve 
or enlarge Hever Castle. But Poultney, deserting Leicester- 
shire, made Penshurst a noble place of habitation. He obtained 
licence to crenellate in 1341, and the chief portions of the medizva, 
work at Penshurst will date from that year, or those that 
immediately followed. Though he had leave to embattle, 
the place appears not to have been one of much strength. It 
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is set on a bank well raised up from the Medway, and was not 
moated. It was a manor house rather than a castle, the central 
feature being a great banqueting hall. This followed the normal 
type of the age. It proclaimed itself from outside by its lofty 
roof, of which the gable ends rise well above the buildings 
attached to each end fo the north a vreat porch, having 
a fine traceried window over its ample entrance arch, gave 
admittance to the passage behind the screens. So wide 
was the inner arch that the great Gothic door, still 
retaining its old ironwork, that appears in the illustration, 
was only occasionally opened, a_iittle wicket occupying 
the space of three of its lower panels being sufficient for 
habitual ingress Ihe passage behind the screens led to 
another door opening into what then would be an office court, 
but is now the upper terrace of the garden. To the left is an 
uwrangement of three linked doorways. Ihe tall central one 
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led to the kitchen, the side ones to buttery and pantry. The 
building that contained these latter offices with chambers above 
remains, but is no longer used for its original purpose ; and 
the kitchen, which will have been a detached building eached 
along a passage, was finally removed about a century ago. 
With regard to the screen itself, it is no longer convincingly 
Gothic, the round columns that flank the two entrances being 
certainly of the same date as the heraldry and emblems of the 
Sidney family placed there by Henry or Robert Sidney, while 
the parapet is a modern replacement. The hall itself, however, 
is singularly little altered since the day when Sir John Poultney 
built it. Its most remarkable feature is its width. To cover a 
wide space with a single span of timbering and to prevent such 
thrust as would throw down the walls was one of the problems of 
medieval builders. A twenty-four-foot span is quite as much as 
we find in most fourteenth and fifteenth century halls. This is 
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barely reached at Sutton Courtenay or at Ightham Mote. At 
Broughton, indeed, it reaches thirty feet, while Archbishop 
Meopham, planning on a grand scale at Mayfield a few years 
before Pouliney was at work at Penshurst, gave a width of 
thirty-nine feet three inches to his hall, the roof of which he 
supported with three great stone arches. Penshurst is only less 
than this by six inches, and the whole of the roof, which 
was carefully repaired last year, is constructed of wood. 
Its arrangement of collar beams and king-posts, of rafters 
and purlins; the fine moulding of the wall-plate and other 
principal members; the great size and vigorous treatment 
of the grotesque figures that form the corbels, appear so 
clearly in the illustration that no exact verbal description is 
necessary. But the thoughtful designing that brought roof and 
gable windows into an exact composition should be specially 
noticed. Besides the gable windows the hall was, as usual, 
lighted on both sides. These windows are of great height, 
ample width and richly traceried in the typical Kentish manner 
of the time. To the north they were originally three in number, 
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but the most westerly was afterwards blocked by a later 
building. It had lit the dais, but was not (as it would have 
been if built in the fifteenth century) of oriel form. Facing the 
space it occupied are two arches. A little one, closed with 
a door, leads down to the undercroft of the building lying west 
of the hall. This Mr. Parker considered to be of an earlier 
character than the hall, but there is nothing in form or detail 
that definitely pronounces its supposed twelfth century origin. 
Central columns divide it into pairs of vaults, the groiming at 
the ends resting on half columns starting from the ground, 
while that at the side springs from corbels some way up 
the wall. The window to the south is certainly not of very 
early date, but where a later building was added to the 
west the recess of a much narrower aperture is. stil! 
visible. This undercroft, now divided into servants’ hall 
and cellars, lay beneath the solar, which was reached through 
the greater arch of the hall dais and up a flight of steps winding 
round a special turret forming three sides of an octagon. Both 
the interior and exterior appearance of this delightful 
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irrangement are revealed by the illustrations. The windows are 
on irregular levels to suit the stairway, as also do the vaultings 
of the roof. The stair is at least six feet wide, a very noble 
proportion for the fourteenth century. The solar is now called 
the ballroom, and was very lergly renovated by the second 
Lord Ve L’Isle. 

(his was probably the extent of Sir John’s domesti build 
ing. There would be courts of office, outbuildings and some 
measure of enclosing and embattled walls, but the subsequent 
idditions and alterations make it impossible to speak definitely 
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stone tiles were not native. A plate in Hasted’s “ Kent” shows 
a great louvre rising out of the centre of the roof. From its 
character this must be judged a replacement by the Sidneys 
of the Gothic original, but it is now gone. Yet a chimney 
has never been built, and Penshurst, like Stokesay, is an example 
of the hall where the ancient central hearth remains. At 
Penshurst the hearth is an octagon eight feet across, with a 
slightly-raised stone edging. Within, the space is tiled tike the 
rest of the floor of the hall, and on it stand the massive iron 
dows, still Gothic, of not quite so early as Sir John Poultney’s 
time, and the same may be said of the 
exceptionally fine and well-known 
trestle tables that stand on each side. 

Sir John Poultney died in 1349, 
leaving a boy eight years old as his 
heir. But when the latter died un- 
married at the age of twenty-five, the 
estate went to his mother and then to 
his step-brother, Nicholas Lovaine. 
rhe latter’s early demise transmitted 
Penshurst to his wife, who thereupon 
married Sir John Devereux, who in 
her right held Penshurst. We find 
this noted soldier fighting by Du 
Guesclin’s side in Spain in 1366, but 
against him seven years later in 
France, when the English were losing 
the position that Cressy and Poictiers 
had gained them. Devereux could 
fight gallantly on the losing side, and 
Froissart delights to relate his various 
feats of chivalry. At Navarette, 
where Du Guesclin defeated and 
captured him, he is described to us, 
by an eye-witness, fighting in the front 
rank with his banner displayed and 
his lance couched “ while the arrows 
flew in clouds thicker than feather 
had ever flown before.”’ It was after 
this that he came home and settled 
down as the husband of Nicholas 
Lovaine’s widow and a favourite with 
Richard If., who made him his 
steward in 1385, summoned him to 
Parliament as a peer, gave him the 
Kentish post that de Penchester had 
held under Edward I., and bestowed 
on him the Order of the Garter in 
1388. The disturbed state of the 
kingdom in the latter years of the reign 
evidently made Devereux anxious 
to strengthen Poultney’s somewhat 
slight defences at Penshurst. He 
obtained a licence to crenellate in 
1393. The detached tower now 
forming a garden-house on the edge 
of the sunk garden has Elizabethan 
features, but its structure is certainly 
medieval, and it may have formed 
one of the chain of outworks con- 
structed by Devereux, who, how- 
ever, died a year after he obtained 
leave toembattle. Meanwhile he had 
begun the massive building that rears 
its gables as high as Poultney’s hall 
and lies next to his solar, from the 
south-west corner of which it is 
entered. Parker at one time thought 
it a chapel, but afterwards  con- 
cluded it had been a great hall over 
an undercroft, the hall being used 
to accommodate armed men in the 
manner of a monastic dormitory. 
By the Sidneys it was divided 
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as to their character and extent. Sir John used a local sand- 
stone, such as the Tunbridge Wells district has continued to 
produce. It is of waim colour, irregularly stained yellow 
and brown with iron. The whole structure is_ therefore 
delightful in tone and texture, a certain amount of wear 
and crumbling having given much variety to the latter. In 
some cases, indeed, this process had gone so far as to call for 
replacement of the tracery of the hall windows. The original 
roofing material was, no doubt, stone tiles, and the lower part 
of the hall roof is still so covered, all the rest being now of the 
red baked tile that was introduced fairly early into Kent, where 


being lit by well - designed stone 
dormers of their period, and later still, as we see in the plate in 
Hasted’s “ Kent,’’ the Gothic windows were filled with sash- 
barring, so that the present tracery is a conjectural replacement. 
It is held as probable that Devereux did not live to complete 
this building, and that afterwards, having been made fit for 
occupation by the first Stafford owner, it acquired the name of 
the “ Buckingham building,” which it retained, although the 
chief apartment contrived in it by the Sidneys was called after 
Queen Elizabeth, as the plan shows. 
On the death of Devereux’s widow, Penshurst passed to 
relations of her Lovaine husband, and by them was eventually 
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=) adiaed amp I sold to Sir Henry Sidney in older work. To his father, Sir William 

ijee aes Henry VI.’s Sidney, Penshurst was granted by Edward VI. in 1552. 

D elder uncle, Unlike many new men of the Tudor age—the Spencers and 

the Duke the Russells, for instance—the Sidneys never employed the 

of Bedford. College of Heralds to deal imaginatively with their pedigree 

His own and Indeed, both Sir Henry and his son, Sir Philip, rather belittled 

his brother their own ancestry and deemed the connection with the Dudleys 

Humphrey’s their ‘‘ chiefest honour.” Yet they were of good knightly 

Sie oF death brought origin, a William Sidney having come over to England from 

the estate to Anjou with Henry IT. and served as his Chamberlain. The 

the Crown, marriage of Nicholas Sidney, towards the close of the fifteenth 

and Henry VI. century, with Anne Brandon made his son, William, first cousin 

conferred it to Charles Brandon, Henry VIII.’s favourite and brother-in-law. 

on his active This relationship, as well as his own worth, brought young 

partisan, the Sidney forward, and he held at the Court of the eighth Henry 

canoer first Stafford the same office that had been his ancestor's under the second 

tI Duke of of that name. But his career was active and varied. In the 

Lt Bue kingham, spring of 1513 he fought against the French at sea, and in the 

si tite al eee who is credi- autumn against the Scots on land, for he commanded the right 
iehestieatiacinidennentuntsdiatiadh , wanninagl ted with wing at Flodden Field. His reward was knighthood and a 
PLAN. finishing grant of forfeited Yorkshire and Lincolnshire lands. These 

_ . Devereux’s he exchanged, soon after he was appointed household steward 
work, These Staffords, great men as they were, had not to Prince Edward in 1538, for others in Kent and Sussex 
diplomatic temperaments, and the difficult times in which and so Penshurst came to him as an apt addition. There, away 


they dwelt brought them, 
one after another, to violent 
deaths. When Henry VIII. 
beheaded the third and last 
Duke in 1522, Penshurst 
once more came to the 
Crown. The King had be- 
come acquainted with the 
place only three years before. 
The Duke was then still in 
favour, and had royally enter- 
tained his Sovereign at his 
Kentish seat. He was a man 
of enormous and _ scattered 
possessions, and the place of 
residence he preferred was 
Thornbury Castle, which he 
was rebuilding in magnificent 
style at the moment of his 
fall. It is to his Christmas 
season there, in 1507, that 
his surviving ‘ Household 
Book’”’ mainly refers, but 
among the three hundred 
and nineteen people of all 
grades who dined there on 
the Epiphany we find 
“tenants of Penshurst.” It 
is certain that this great 
builder and noble entertainer 
would not have received 
Henry VIII. at the latter 
place if he had not in some 
measure brought it into line 
with the advanced ideas of 
accommodation of his age. 
The windows of the building 
set against and blocking up 
the dais window of the hall 
are of the character usual in 
Henry VIII.’s time, and the 
long, narrow, dark bricks of 
which the upper part of its 
walls is composed resemble 
those then in use—as by 
Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
for instance. Other portions 
of the brickwork at Penshurst 
my date from this time. The 
diapering with burnt ends 
and the moulding of the 
chimney-shafts seen on the 
section lying to the right of 
the entrance, or “ King’s” 
tower, are more in character 
with what we know of the 
third Duke of Buckingham’s 
work than with what pre- 
vailed under Elizabeth, and 
though the windows of this 
and other of the brick por- 
tions are of her date, they 
may have been inserted by Copyright. STAIRWAY FROM THE HALL “COUNTRY LIFF? 
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from the feverish intrigues that festered round the young but 
dying King, he appears to have spent the last two years of 
this life, while his young son, Henry, was risking his head. 
Born in 1520, he was, owing to his father’s office, brought up 
vith his future King, and he was su greatly in favour with 
Kdward VI. that the ambitious Earl of Warwick gave him his 
eldest daughter to wife in 1551 

fwo years later, when Warwick had become Duke of 
Northumberland and had married one of his sons to Lady Jane 
Grey. we find Sidney appending his name to the will whereby 
Edward VI. left the crown to that lady. No soonel, however 
was Mary proclaimed Queen in July, 1553, than Sidney saw 
that he was on the losing side. He at once gave in his adhesion 
to Mary and eseaped the fate of the Dudleys. Though retaining 
his position at Court, he admits “that he was neither liking or 
liked as he had been.”” He soon won back some measure of 
favour by taking part in the negotiations for the Spanish match, 
so that, when his eldest son was born at Penshurst, shortly after 
old Sir William’s death there in 1554, we find King Philip 
standing godfather to the future author of the “ Arcadia,” and 
naving him his name. Soon afterwards Sir Henry went to Ireland, 
and for a quarter of a century a considerable amount of his time 
was spent in that disturbed country, which he thrice 
governed as Lord-Deputy. As from the time of Klizabeth’s 
succession to his own death he was also President of Wales, 
holding court at Ludlow Castle, and as Elizabeth expected 
his and his wife’s frequent attendance at Court when they were 
in England, Penshurst was a place of very occasional residence. 
Sir Henry retired there in 1567 when he came home from 
Ireland in some disfavour. The children, no doubt, were 
much there, and their mother whenever she could be spared. 
This she specially strove to be after she had nursed the Queen 
through the small-pox, and then was herself stricken with the 
clisease. 

Such was the ill effect on the appearance of this 
“full fair lady’ that she afterwards “ chose rather to hide from 
the curious eyes of a delicate time than come upon the stage 
of the world with any manner of disparagement ; this mischance 
of sickness having cast such a_ veil over her excellent beauty 
as the modesty of that sex doth many times upon their native 
ind heroical spirits.” It would seem that at this period little 
ilteration was made at Penshurst. Sir Henry was always a 
poor man, spending more upon his Queen’s service than the 
amount of lis pay, and not possessing the faculty of obtaining 
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large grants of land or acquiring wealth which was possessed 
by many of Elizabeth’s chief Ministers, such as Cecil, Hatton 
and Walsingham. Thus he refused a peerage on the grounds 
that he had not the means to support a title. Yet money 
was ultimately found to bring Penshurst, both in the matter of 
appearance and accommodation, somewhat into line with the 
great houses of the age. The year 1579-—-when additions 
were also made to Ludlow Castle—is put down as _ the 
date when most of this work was done, as it is on an 
inscription built into the north-west tower and also on 


a rain-water-head near by. It was then, no _ doubt, 
that the line of buildings on the north side of the courtyard 
were largely rebuilt. All the original windows appear to 


be of this date, some that were afterwards  sashed 
having been renewed in neo-Gothic style in the nineteenth 
century. These appear on the right-hand side of the illustra- 
tion. Next to that is the section of walling, part stone and 
part brick, the latter being diapered towards the top and cul- 
minating in two chimney-shafts beautifully wrought and delight- 
fully toned by age, which Sir Henry may have found already 
standing. Beyond this is the three-storeyed entrance tower of 
stone. 

Above the round: arched entrance are the arms of 
Kdward VI, and above them a tablet records how Penshurst 
came to the Sidneys through the gift of “‘ the most Religious 
and Renowned Prince Edward the sixt,” and ends with the 
words Anno Domini, 1585. There is, however, evidence that 
Sir Henry dealt with other portions of the house at a rathet 
earlier period. He was a good deal in England during the 
interval between his second and third periods of office as 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and to this interval belong rain-water- 
heads at Penshurst bearing the dates 1574 and 1575. In con- 
nection with these dates we find the arms of Sir Henry and 
his own and his wife’s initials. All are on that part of the 
west front which comprises the Devereux building and the 
brickwork of later date which lies on each side of it. The 
latter Sir Henry will have built, while the former he divided 
into the rooms still called Queen Elizabeth’s. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the interior of Penshurst, except 
the hall and gallery, was subjected to much renovation in 
the nineteenth century, and that we have no exact knowledge 
of their appearance in Sir Henry’s time. Such matters will 
be again referred to next week, when the later history of 
Penshurst will be the theme. i 
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THE EMBROIDERED AND GILT 


OWARDS the end of the sixteenth century, upholstery 
on English chairs became part of their construction 
that is to say, the backs and seats were padded, 
covered with velvet or damask, finished off with a 
gvalon or fringe and fastened to the frame by nails. 

During the previous fifty years the woodwork of important 
X chairs (which were the only chairs with any pretension to 
comfort) had been completely covered with velvet; the back 
was formed of a broad strip often covered with embroidery, 
he seat consisting of a loose cushion slung between the side 
rails of the frame, and in the square Fardingdale chairs of 
James I. the woodwork was often covered with damask to match 
the padded seats and backs. The woodwork on all fine chairs 
and settees of this period consisted of plain turning, and being 
so little ornamental, was seldom shown on the important pieces. 
Che furniture made according to the gloomy taste of Cromwell 
and the fanatics who surrounded him gave place very rapidly 
to the joyous and luxurious productions of Charles II.’s Court, 
where the strong reaction of popular sentiment was represented 
on furniture by an entirely new school of carving and colour. 
Towards the end of this reign much of the carved wood- 
work was gilt and painted, while needlework, appliqué and 
gorgeous coloured Genoa velvets were employed in_ the 
upholstery. 

The day-bed, arm and plain chair which form part of the 
remarkable set at Penshurst are celebrated specimens of this 
picturesque type, and they were made between 1680 and 
1685, as although this set was reputed to have been 
made for the reception of Queen Elizabeth at Penshurst, in 
common with many other delightful traditions connected with 
this Queen, it is unfortunately untrue. The seat of the day-bed 
is five feet long and two feet high; the frame is of walnut, 
carved in a riband strapping intersected with sprays of flowers 
in the contemporary taste of Louis XIV.; the legs are scroll- 
headed with fluted feet, the stretcher connecting them is 
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composed of serpentine mouldings, the whole of the woodwork 
being powder gilt. Between the legs are curved valances ot 
wood, covered with damask and edged with a yellow galon dotted 
with little tuffets of green silk with a tassel hanging each side 
the back scrolls over and is surmounted by a large carved wood 
escallop covered with rose damask and black velvet ; the squab 
is of rose damask ornamented with an embroidered scrolled 
strapwork of coloured silks and black velvet edged with the 
green and yellow galon; the design is daring in its strength, 
and most effectually breaks up the otherwise monotonous 
length. The corner tassels of the head cushion are an interesting 
relic of a fashion that dates from early Egyptian records ; 
it is probably the only one left of a set of three, in graduated 
sizes. The high-backed and winged armchair, that forms one 
of a pair, is upholstered in a similar manner; these wings 
originally came into fashion about 1678 for armchairs used by 
important personages, and are also found on the tall-backed 
settees made at this date and up till 1690; the wings on chairs 
became very popular, and were continued throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. The sweep of these wings 
in the Penshurst specimens is particularly graceful, their lines 
being emphasised by a guilloched moulding that frames the 
entire back, a similar effect of strength being given by the carved 
scrolled arm supports that do not die into the lines of the back 
but finish in another scroll of gilt wood. 

The tall, plain chair, of which there are many in this magnifi- 
cent set, is admirably adapted to show off the appliqué design, 
the panel being framed with the green and gold galon, which 
is again repeated on the edges of the framing and round the 
cushion of the seat. Tall, upholstered backs to chairs without 
arms are not often found before 1680, disappearing in the reign 
of George I. with the advent of powdered wigs. The carving 
on all this beautiful furniture is in high relief, and the quality 
of the gilding is remarkable. The spinet and stand, also the 
property of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, are Italian. The spinet 
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is of Italian origin, and although in use before the time of 
Rabelais, is mentioned by him in 1535 as one of the musical 
instruments favoured by Gargantua. With the clavecin (another 
form of spinet) it continued in favour throughout the seventeenth 
entury and, with little variation except in decoration, until 
Hans Rucker of Antwerp iniroduced great improvements 
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and innovations in these in truments. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century they were mounted on stands. The Penshurst 
specimen is of about the date 1695, and was probably made by 
the Ruckers; the case is delightfully decorated in salmon, blue 
and gold, but the stand is in the flamboyant and rococo 
taste of nearly fifty years later P. MAcguorip 








SOPHIA WESTERX SINGS. 


‘She would now and then endeavour to lead him into her own taste.” 


Without, the Christmas winds blow chill 
On snowy pasture, icy stream, 
Ihe music of the horn is still, 


The hounds before the faggots dream. 
DD 


The firelight dances on the wall 
Dark panell’d, hung with many a brush, 
That, yonder, cost the Squire a fall 


For this young Tom rode hard,—but hush ! 


From out the shadow steals an air, 
Sweet and clear from the old spinet, 
A silver voice recalls the fair 


Robinot and Robinette 


And faithful Susan, and anon, 
False Delia, in brocaded gown, 
Jilting her rustic Corydon 


For some gay spark in London Town 


So sadly and so sweetly sung, 
The old Sgmve, nodding in his chair, 
Swears a round oath his heart 1s wrung 


$y ditties, doleful with despair. 


“ Zounds ! sing me now a huntsman’s song ! ’’— 
Sophia hastens to obey, 
And Tom’s young base, mellow and strong, 


Rings in the chorus: “ Hark away!’ 


Where are the snows of yester-year ? 
Time hath the worn spinet in thrall, 
Sut yet Sophia’s voice we hear, 


Sweet and clear, in the panell’d Hall 


Charming old Western's surly mood, 
Calling Tom to the minuet 
Sophia pride of womanhood 
The brightest rose of Somerset. 


G. M GOopDEN. 
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Tot ATED BY Prencin SKETCHES SPECIALLY DRAWN FoR THIS ARTICLE BY Mr. MurrHeap Bont 


AMOUS among Etruscan towns, important still in the 


who want to seize the essence of her beauty. No other town 
Roman age, her name seems afterwards to disappear 


but Rome can be matched with Volterra in essential expression; 
for some ten centuries, till! one of the earliest docu and Rome 1s immense and Volterra only a small hil! 


ments of the Italian language, the coarse cantilena capital; but everything about her, from quarries and 
of a minstrel in praise of a twelfth century Volterra woods to antiquarian relics and modern realities, sets a 
bishop, bestows upon her her first title for a renewed renown halo of natural magnificence round her name and her image. 


But this sort of curiositv-detail could as well be ignored by those You part usually from the charms of San Gimignano in 


PHE ETRUSCAN PORTA ALL’ ARCO, VOLTERRA. 
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VIEW OF 


the direction of Volterra, expecting not to find for many a mile 
on this world anything to “‘ beat them,” as some friends of mine 
would put it. You walk by and by out of those concentri 
slopes, whose heart seems to be placed in the town of the beautiful 
towers, and all the gentle scenery you cross harmonises with 
feclings and thoughts inspired by a noble quaintness and 
romantic, though stately, features, when all of a sudden a dark 
line first, then a dark mass, breaks your thoughts, your im 
pressions, your vision. The ilex tree, hitherto unseen, except 
in a few decorative corners of formal gardens, confronts you 
as the king of a new land 
which has not the shape nor 
the suave character of 
traditional hilly Tuscany. 
Tuscany of cypresses, 
medieval relics and graceful 
shrines, seems almost an 
earthly cloud that seeks the 
purity of the sky above with 
vertical gestures of prayer ; 
but the country of the 
Etruscans (such it looks), 
majestically enclosed in its 
ilex belt, does not stand light 
on this earth and is not far 
from the sky. You feel as if 
you could see that all her 
shapes and profiles have deep 
roots in the primeval mass 
of our globe, and the azure 
above does not recede from 
them; it literally enfolds 
them in its depths. 

Volterra, ecco Volterra! 
From San Gimignano we had 
been descending, then climb- 
ing up, then descending 
again and climbing again up 
the road; the less the hills 
looked hilly the more we 
had to climb, and the 
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prwcbsarr ora! 


SAN ANDREA 

reminded us of the antithesis between 
Classical, between romantic poetry and the 
poetry of all ages. Why did those hills and those towers 
and those spiky cypresses, which we were leaving behind 
us, stretch so idealistically towards heaven, not to reach after 
all the mighty expression of glory in Nature of these other 
rounder and higher hills, vastly-shaped trees and cyclopic 
terraces in front of us? When you travel with Muirhead Bone 
you must see things as symbols: so we looked eagerly for 
symbols all the second part of the road from the ilex belt onward. 


whole 
Gothic and 


succession 
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The summit and convent of San Dalmazio appeared on our 
left all rock and all light—a distant echo of divine Hellas; the 
marvellously-hewn beds of the saline waste land opened low 
and near once we had reached the saddle that links the hill 
town to its eastern dominions, and the Etruscan walls stood 
in front of us. The need for seeing the truth in our impressions 
was then irresistible. We had come from a much loved and 
admired land into another one overwhelmingly beautiful and 
powerful ; our souls could not hold both the recent souvenirs 
and the present impressions ; we could not go on comparing ; 
we wanted to abandon ourselves to the joy of being better 
possessed by one of the two forces. At last Muirhead Bone 
solved the sentimental crisis. When he stood on the threshold 
of the Porta all’ Arco, after having wandered in and out of the 
Etruscan walls and measured with the eye of Art their classical 
and Renaissance contents, all so much nobler than they would 
have looked elsewhere, he fathomed the sense of magnitude that 
was growing in our souls and exclaimed: “ Perish the 
Medieval ; give me the Etruscan and the classical grandeur !”’ 
Pensione Sorelle Grandi had advised the vellurino and 
explainéd how there were in Volterra only two places where 
gentlemen could put up—the Albergo Nazionale and _ that 
pension. He drove us to the latter, our necks twisted, our eyes 
hoisted up towards the glorious masonry of the streets. When 
we noticed that the vel/ura was slowing we instinctively turned 
towards circumstances, and all three together shouted: ‘‘ Do 
not stop; make for the Nazionale.” He obeyed, and an 
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“ Let us see hi? aignature in the visitors’ book, please.’ 

“Stolen too.” 

‘““O dear! Whom do you suspect to have stolen it ?” 

“Not quite sure; Jews or Germans. His signature will 
fetch money when he is dead.” 

“And do you remember how he had described his pro- 
fession in the book ? ”’ 

“Yes; uomo di lettere.’”’ 

She brought in the book for us to sign, a little curious, 
evidently as to our business, and evidently pleased when she 
read: “ F. A. uomo di lettere, R. B. uomo di sctenze, Muirhead 
Bone, uomo di molte arti.” She read out loud the artist’s name, 
‘““ Mooeerhaead Bonay,” and, looking at him approvingly, 
wished us good-night. 

We were so anxious to secure a good night that we im- 
mediately went out to look for our way to the Balze. Baedeker 
points it out most clearly, but it was night and a fine moon shone, 
and scarcely any other street illumination helped us in our 
quest. Besides, the magics of moonlight made us willingly lose 
our way more than once. When the goddess descends among 
the deep shadows of palatial eaves and winding streets the soul 
of the pilgrim of beauty is allured by a multitudinous feast of 
illusions. Your way, you know, is westward, but first you must 
turn eastward to see what shines down there, then northward 
as far as that garden wall with the rustling of foliage above it, 
then southward to discover the fountain that one hears murmur- 
ing, perhaps in some noble square with a rhythmical colonnade 
all round it. Nice to dream 
with open eyes in company 
of the goddess of dreams. 
At last she shows you out of 
a gate, that opens near a 
Roman statue and the 
Romanesque front of a 
temple, a straight, white road 
among fields and beautiful 
poor houses. Joy! it is the 
way to the Balze, and you 
will see them in moonlight 
there, behind the near 
horizon. Will they stand in 
reality D’Annunzio’s descrip- 
tion of their marvellous 
chasms that enlarge year 
after year, gaining ground 
steadily over human settle- 
ments ? 

Not quite a mile and a 
first sight miracle confronts 
you : Santo Zeno, proud con- 
struction of bricks in classical 
profiles, terraced above ex- 
tensive meadows, approached 
by a few solemn steps where 
statues watch the silent 
moon by the shadows of 
young cypresses. You climb 
up to the front and walk 
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abominable modern corner of Volterra, shadowed with acacias 
(a quick-growing import) and decorated Art Nouveau, dis 
appeared from our sight and our memory. 

Ihe Nazionale was lovely A narrow entrance facing an 
open space near the walls, where all poste and diligenze harnessed 
and unharnessed, palaces, fortifications. massive stone coat-of 
arms on massive corners all round, and a modestly-dressed, 
beautiful woman hetween forty and fifty standing on the thres 
hold. Noservility about her. It was obvious to her mind that we 
needed rooms and meals as much as she needed visitors to 
engage rooms and devour meals. She apologised, yes, but 
with a grand air, for being one waiter too short, and advised us 
to allow her to put bed-warmers in our beds (i /uoco a letto) 
for Volterra was--who would have realised it ?—over two 
thousand feet high. I recognised her accert. She had been long 
in Tuscany, nay in Etruria ; but she was Roman, like the famous 
Volterra urns, as beautiful and full of dignity as only Roman 
women can be. After our evening meal she was a true friend 
to us, for as sincere an enthusiasm as ours towards her looks 
and demeanour and her husband’s cooking, and the natural 
show of superiority by which she had sunk him down in the 
kitchen, herself remaining at the surface of things, compelled her 
even to smile on us, and to inform us that Gabriele D’Annunzio 
had been long in her a/bergo while writing Forse che si forse che no. 

“ Did he give you a copy of his book ?” 

“Yes, and with a most courteous dedication, but both 
book and dedication have been stolen by visitors.” 


foundations sink straight to a 
great depth. Another illusion seizes you: “ We have reached the 
Balze. This sudden slope is where they begin ; those black heads 
of hillocks and trees, standing like islands out of the depths, must 
be the relics of the land of collapsed convents and villages.” 
Chere is a most vast silence under the full moon, no crickets, 
no frogs, no owls, too soon yet for nightingales. Your heart full 
of awe, you descend the slope, you climb the next height, 
and Muirhead Bone stops and sketches away fever-burnt. 
Oh to seize all the beauty one sees! What a goal and what a 
torture to one’s soul! The task in life of the womo di letlere 
and womo di scienze is much humbler. They descend to explore 
the Etruscan tombs. 

‘Shout to me all about them,” cries the artist from his 
summit. 

“We have found the grave hollows, wonderfully well- 
preserved in shape, but no urns in them.” 

“Of course, they would be in the museum by now. Any 
bones about ? ” 

“No; how could there be? Late Etruscans were given 
to incineration. Some interesting woodwork, however.” 

“Woodwork! What colour?” 

“Black it looks, and newly painted.” 

“Get away; you are teasing me.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Muirhead, we are not; but you teased us nicely 
when you swore you could perceive tombs down here.” 

“Well, what are they 7” 

“The niches of the Volterra shooting range.” 
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Another symbol of the readiness with which imagination 
believes her desires to be realities. Yet nothing is lost when 
life is adorned with one more illusion. We shall praise that 
night and its emotions all our life, although sunlight is even 
more beautiful than moonlight. 

Sunlight in Volterra! when every stone looks precious 
and every sight is harmony to the eye, and the town stands high 
in the middle of its sky as if suspended on wings over the sur- 
rounding scenery. There are the Baize, further away than we 
had thought, and there Pomarance over the waste land and its 
mineral vapours, and further down wild Maremma and its 
mists, and further away the sea, or its mists, and olive trees 
all over the Etruscan dominions veiling grey the tawny rocks, 
and dark green parks, where the ilex associates to the cypress 
and the latter is made to look stronger and the former even 
nobler by their union. In Italy to-day men look often out of 
place in their noble surroundings. Hill towns have decayed 
down to a provincial baseness of habits and manners, and their 
shopkeepers are too obviously their pares patrie ; but Volterra 
is most fortunate in this respect. Among the uninhabited 
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HIEN uncles and aunts are thinking about buying 
books for Christmas presents, I hope they will 
not forget Mr. W. H. Fitchett’s new book, 
The Great Duke (Smith, Elder). It is not a 
Christmas book; in fact, beyond maps, it 

contains only two illustrations—one a picture of Wellington in 
his prime, and the other a portrait of the great Napoleon. The 
reasons for recommending this book have nothing to do with its 
beauty, but everything to do with its contents. The author, 
if we remember rightly, gained his spurs with a book called 
“ Deeds that Won the Empire,” and the qualities that were 
manifested in that work are brought out still more brilliantly 
in the book before us. Mr. Fitchett is, in the first place, a writer. 
He tells a story that is as attractive to read as any novel possibly 
could be, and, if we consider the vast library of dull and un- 
readable tomes that have been composed about the Duke of 
Wellington and the Peninsular War and Napoleon and the battle 
of Waterloo, this is something to be thankful for. It is a 
curious fact that even a figure so striking and romantic as that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte should have failed to provide stimulus 
for the very highest literature. Most of the biographies of him 
are so overcrowded with pedantic details that the portrait of 
the man is lost among them. Wellington, at first sight, appears 
a much less attractive subject. He was never a favourite with 
the British Army, and the foreign legions that he commanded 
hated him so much that they shot at while deserting him on 
the field of Waterloo. He was a prosy, unimaginative person, 
with a narrow outlook and none of the shining and romantic 
attributes which are expected in a popular hero. Mr. Fitchett 
in writing his book makes no attempt to disguise these short- 
comings. He paints Wellington with relentless realism; but, 
on the other hand, he is inspired by a splendid patriotism. He 
recognises to the fullest extent the intrinsic value of the man 
and the incalculable value of the work he did for England. 

Mr. Fitchett has got well into his head the great truth that, 
by winning Waterloo, Wellington secured practically a century’s 
peace for England, and the young Englishman will find his love 
of country stimulated by the history of our greatest soldier. 
How great he was it is impossible to say. He did what was 
required of him, and had the demand been greater, it is in every 
way likely he would have responded to it. Many comparisons 
have been made between Wellington and Napoleon ; but it is 
extremely difficult to make them accurately. During the whole 
course of his career Napoleon was practically in the position 
of an absolute king. He was under the control of no parliament 
and he had a magnificent army wholly at his disposal. Welling- 
ton, on the contrary, never was his own master. III supplied 
with men, money and munitions of war, he had to do as well 
as he could with the material at his disposal. He said at Water- 
loo that if he had had his Peninsulas with him the battle would 
not have lasted two hours, and, in point of fact, he had not more 
than thirty-five thousand troops in whom he could place absolute 
trust Had his position and that of Napoleon been reversed, 
or had he possessed Napoleon’s troops, the battle would have 
been sooner over; but possibly the defeat of the French, 
not being so complete, would have been followed by a continua- 
tion of the war. 

The personal history of Wellington is of a kind to encourage 
the youth who does not start too successfully in life. The 
boy was not fortunate either in his father or his mother. No 
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palaces, in the majestically laid-out squares and impressive 
streets the majority of the people you meet are peasants. 
Beautiful men, built wirily and nobly, as the ancient Etruscans 
must have been, quiet beauty of women with their classical 
Mercury-like hats and simple, heavy foldings round their limbs. 
There, again, we could not help thinking of the gracefully 
trimmed young ladies in the streets of San Gimignano. Here 
grace consisted more of simplicity and dignity ; no trimming 
required by the beauty of a purer race, which no adornment 
céuld emphasise nor wrinkles seriously endanger. 

Like the women of Volterra, the Balze of Volterra do not 
look at first the miracle of beauty and Nature’s strength they 
really are. The man of science, on looking at their distant 
view, said: “‘ Nothing peculiar in the geological phenomenon.”’ 
3ut then we walked there under the glaring sun, and sat on the 
edge where Badia was expected to sink before long, and we had 
to confess that whatever geology might have to say against 
the extraordinary D’Annunzio descriptions, the poet, as usual 
was right, the scientist, as usual, honestly wrong. So let it 
long be to the glory of Beauty. FERNANDO AGNOLETTI. 
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scholastic honours fell his way, or deserved to fall. At the end 
of his career he said that he had never known what it was to 
enjoy the love and confidence of a woman, and this was perfectly 
true. His life was one of the loneliness that goes with a cold 
temperament. The only circumstance in which he was favoured 
by fortune was that he had a brother who was a Member olf 
Parliament and a friend of Pitt. The proverb that kissing 
goes by favour was exemplified by the effect that influence had 
on his career. He was gazetted as an ensign in the 73rd Foot 
in March, 1787, made a lieutenant on Christmas Day of the same 
year, changed to the 41st Foot on January 23rd, 1788, to the 
Light Dragoons on June 25th, 1789, became captain in 1791, 
major in 1793, lieutenant-colonel in the same year, colonel 
(brevet) in 1796, brigadier-general in 1801, major-general in 
1802, lieutenant-general in 1808, general in 1811 and field 
marshal in 1813. For once the system of promotion was 
justified by the result. In India, Lord Wellesley and his 
brother acted in splendid co-operation, one at the head of 
the Army and the other at the India Office. With the clear 

ness of an epic poem his Indian career is described. But we 
must hasten from it to the Peninsula. What Mr, Fitchett 
makes us feel most is the manner in which Wellington was 
educated by his experience. He began by making a thorough 
study of the material of war from the foundation. After his 
appointment as ensign, one of the first things he did was to 
weigh a trooper, first without his equipment and then with it, 
so that he could understand exactly what a unit meant in 
warfare. During the test of his career he steadfastly kept 
mastering the details of his business, and in the battles he was 
always at the critical spot a little time before his presence was 
absolutely necessary. Wellington is generally regarded as the 
embodiment of English common-sense and caution ; but never 
was a general so quick to notice a weak spot in the enemy’s 
lines and so prompt and bold to strike at it, and strike hard 
Mr. Fitchett agrees with previous biographers in thinking that 
Vittoria was the most finished achievement of the great leader 
in the art of war, and his army was one of which he said that 
with it he could have gone anywhere and done anything. But 
of course, it was at Waterloo that he consummated his fame. 
It was a dramatic climax to his career that the Fates might 
have arranged with the sense of drama. Napoleon and he were 
two antagonists worthy of one another. By a curious coin 

cidence they had been born in the same year, as though Natur 
were determined to bring forth bane and antidote together. 
Military critics have no difficulty now in pointing out the 
mistakes made by Napoleon, and they would very easily have 
discovered equally bad errors in Wellington if he had failed of 
success ; but in battles it is impossible to avoid error. The aim 
of one army is to deceive the other, and onlookers at Waterloo 
said that for long periods there was nothing visible but a cloud 
of smoke, lit up now and then with flame when musketry was 
discharged. Nothing could excel the gallantry of the charges made 
by Napoleon’s Old Guard except the tenacity and firmness with 
which they were met by young soldiers described by Wellington 
as scarcely out of the goose-step. Napoleon may easily be for 

given for reckoning that his cavalry would sweep all before 
them. His breakdown and piteous flight after the battle was 
lost is one of the most painful bits of reading in the volumes. 
If all things were governed by fitness, he would have placed 
himself at the head of a last desperate charge and died on the 
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field of battle instead of living out a captive and hopeless life 
at St. Helena Wellington himself was far from feeling exulta- 
tion or triumph. Even his iron nerve was unstrung at the end, 
and unaccustomed tears ran down his cheeks when he learned 
that of his staff of fifty only two had escaped the fate that laid 
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so many low on that day. It was not for him to understand 
that he had still before him nearly as many years as he had lived, 
and that they would be on the whole years of peace and pros- 
perity for his native land, and that this would come as the 
result of his victory. 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S LABRADORS AT 
LANGHOLM LODGE. 
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GREATLY regret that, owing to the arrangements for the 
special number of Country Lire, the page on which this article 
appears must go to press before the championship compe- 
tition for Retrievers at Barmer, West Norfolk, is decided, on 
November 28th. 


interest in Labradors. By the decision of the junior stake at 


The result can hardly fail to increase the 


Lowther, on November 17:h, a list of sixteen qualified competitors 
was established, and of this total no fewer than thirteen were 
Labradors his is a fact which will direct new attention to the 
history of a breed so firmly established in the public favour. 

It is a pity that no pictorial records are available to give 
us an idea of the Labrador dogs existing in this country 
about 1840 Fresh 
blood was wanted, 


and obtained about 





ae 

this time, dogs being aah ee ee 
' . ame? Yala 

imported from New- a: Bf 
foundland by the ‘ 1 a 
Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Earl of Home 
and Lord John Scott, 
dogs very. similar 
in type to_ those 
portrayed here, 
according to the 
testimony of some 
who remembered 
them. They were, 
however, larger, 
coarser and more 
dour; no doubt 
their hereditary 
treatment and = sur- 
roundings would 
account for this latter 
trait. In common 


with other dogs used 


for sport at that C. Reid. A FINE 
time, they were far 
more difficult to train than are their descendants. They 


excelled all other breeds in’ water, wherein, in_ those days, 
lay the retriever’s chief occupation; game on land was 
killed under conditions which made its recovery less dependent 
on a _ retriever proper, the sportsman had his pointers, 
setters, or spaniels, mostly capable of retrieving if required 
to do so; probably the boy who carried the bag had powers of 
observation and eyesight unimpaired by so-called education ; 
game was far less plentiful than now, and sat closer; in fact, the 
difficulty lay more in flushing the bird than in recovering the corpse. 

But in the early eighties, driving, or, at any rate, grouse- 
driving, had come to stay, and more retrievers were necessary. 


HOLMHEAD. 


The Labrador in his purity had become scarce, though on most 
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estates in the South of Scotland were to be found dogs containing 
a good deal of Labrador blood. At Langholm Lodge the retrievers 
were few in number and nondescript in appearance, and it was 
decided to establish in their stead a kennel from the strains con- 
sidered then, as now, to be most suitable for the work required. 
Two dogs and a bitch from Lord Malmesbury, a _ bitch from 
Lord Ruthven, and an admixture of blood from the Duke of 
Hamilton’s kennel formed the nucleus of the present race, 
which has occasionally been refreshed from the same blood estab- 
lished elsewhere. 

The estate is one on which a large head of game is 
killed, particularly 
grouse, and in the 
retriever used for 
grouse-driving on a 
large scale endurance 
and nose are abso- 
lutely indispensable if 
the work of picking 
up is to be done with 
the celerity character- 
istic of Langholm 
methods. There are 
probably no moors 
where the collection is 
effected so quickly. 
This year there was a 
prodigious quantity of 
stuff to collect. 

In addition to 
their nose, which is 
equalled in other 
breeds, and _ their 
endurance, which 
is not, a very notice- 
able feature in the 
Copyright. work of these dogs 

is their speed; not 
merely the pace at which they cover the ground, but the 
lightning-like return and “ delivery.” This is the speed 
which really counts, not the headlong, brainless career, which 
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takes a dog too fast for his nose and presently prostrates 
him panting in the heather There are other character- 
istics in the Langholm dogs which the intelligent critic will 
appreciate for instance, a total absence of jealousy, cach dog 
being more intent on using his own nose and doing his own 
job “‘on his own ”’ than on tearing a bird from the jaws of his 
kennel companion. He will notice that each dog not only comes 
home with his tail up, after a strenuous day in any weather, but 
also is just as keen on Saturday as he was on Monday morning. He 
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may be present when a couple of hundred hares 
are killed in a day’s partridge-shooting, but is 
unlikely to see a dog ‘‘ run in.’’ One or two 
old dogs aie allowed to retrieve wounded hares 
when necessary; the rest are broken off fur 
entirely, and will ‘“‘ seek dead”’ for partridges 
with a total disregard for dead hares lying 
among them. After all, dead hares are best 
picked up by men, and total abstinence is 
desirable from every point of view, so far as dogs 
are concerned with ‘ fur.” 

The Langholm dogs are educated almost 
entirely on driven grouse, often described as 
the very worst schooling a young dog can get. 
The truth of this sweeping statement depends 
upon circumstances and upon men. To hunt 
the canine pupil at complete liberty behind a line 
of butts, allowing him to range where he likes, 
is to turn him into a wild beast, with a 
supreme contempt for his tamer. To encourage 





him to gather birds lying in his view is also to 


court disaster, for we, too, have eyes; it is by C. Reid CAPTAIN Copyrigth 
: : . . f ALN. ‘ tis 

his nose we wish him to assist us. But, 

assuming that he is in the hands of a sensible man, from place of honour in a butt, it is another story altogether He will 


whom he has learnt obedience before ever being brought have seen many birds flushed, but when told to “ seek dead 
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into action (a sine quad non in all sporting dogs), and also that he must do so without the incentive of having seen birds fall ; 
has ‘come in”’ with the drive, and not yet been promoted to a must hunt by faith, and continue to do so, whether he 


finds much, little, or nothing to reward his 
perseverance. True, this education is incomplete 
as a preparation for other forms of shooting. 
A retriever destined to work behind pointing 
dogs requires more finish; he is expected to 
drop when told, or signalled, and altogether to 
behave with more circumspection and gravity ; 
but, given brains and a proper garden educa- 
tion in his puppyhood, he will soon learn to 
suit his behaviour to the occasion, and in the 
meanwhile has learnt to use his nose and to 
persevere. 

The likeliest method of destroying a young 
retriever’s chance of ever being useful for 
anything except marking is to hold him behind 
a line of guns and send him for birds as they 
fall in full view. The under-keeper (we trust 
the perpetrator of such mischief will never rise 
higher) thus saves himself some trouble and 
produces in a surprisingly short time a glaring, 
galloping star-gazer, useless for finding anything 
but what can be gathered with less damage by 
a mere man. 

The question used often to be and is still 
sometimes asked, ‘‘ Are not Labradors apt to 
be hard-mouthed ?’’ In the pure strain this 
fault is exceedingly rare, and when present 
can generally be traced to bad management. 





If the puppy be taught to bring an inanimate 
object, such as a glove, before being entered 
C Reid. GUY. Copyright. to game, which should be cold, or to peewits 
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ul curl further preliminary tep, it should be as 
«x tine t dourn " of th breed referred to by 
Colonel Hawke Warm youn grouse may possibly constitute 
a temptation nd in ! case a dog i useless for thy 
cking - up - the - next -d business unl hie will find and 
cold gam rapid return and “ delivery no less than 
in Iree tem] om ¢ acteristic of th breed, lend neither 
me nor encour ement to chewin ti habit probably more common 
t] pointer-retriever cro omectimes described Labrador 
The indications of this cro the fine satin coat, thin skin, sting- 
like tail, peculiarly placed eye, prominent brisket-— are conspt uousl 
nt in the Langholm do The true type of head and coat 
clearly shown in Mr. Keid head-and-neck portrait of Guy, a 
grandson of a dog bred by Lord Malmesbury in 1885 Note 
dense hair, wide, brainy skull and small Newfoundland-like car 
\ctive has pl d many a season's hard work to her credit in a 
ireer no il ! drawing near its close Captain is the favourite 
of Smith, the head-keeper, to whom he ts a fitting accompaniment 
( iter prat no dog could win DOUGLAS CAIRNS 


ELIZABETHAN TOURISTS 


NE has often thought with admiration of the resolute 
minds with which our forefathers of three hundred 
years ago set out to visit foreign shores, and Mr. 
I. S. Bates in his book, Touring in 1600; A Study 
in the Development of Travel as a Means of Educa- 

lion (Constable), has brought home to us in his most striking 
manner the difficulties and obstacles that had to be overcome. 
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VETERANS—BRIDGET AND 
There was first the sea voyage, which had to be made in a ship 
the nature of which it is difficult to realise in ourday. Indeed, even 
in the matter of getting on and getting off, our conditions are 
luxurious compared with theirs. Dover and Calais, Folkestone 
and Boulogne had no piers worthy of the name in those days, 
and it was a usual custom to finish the voyage, if the tourist 
succeeded in crossing the Channel at all, in a rowing boat. 
fhe common way of going over was from Rye to Dieppe or, 
if the North Sea were preferred, from Gravesend to Flushing 
or Brill, and the voyager was, further, dependent on the wind. 
It 1s told of Arthur Wilson, the historian of the reign of King 
James I., that he started from Brill in an old twenty-five-ton 
mussel-boat at the bottom of which he lay, seasick and expecting 
drowning, for three days and three nights, and then had to go 
ashore again at the Hague 

John Chamberlain, the letter-writer, setting out from Rotte1 
dam, after twenty-four hours’ sailing came within sight of 
Ostend, but had to go back again to Rotterdam, where he stayed a 
fortnight, putting to sea at intervals and always being thrust 
back by contrary winds fhe ordinary passage boat was 
some sixty feet long, single-decked and carried about seventy 
passengers The accommodation may be judged from the fact 
that neither Dallam nor Moryson changed their clothes not 
slept in a bed while at sea. Writers tell of the almost indescrib- 
abie discomforts of those who were obliged to go into the galley. 
lo each was allotted a space of three spans broad, and in 
summer the heat was almost intolerable. Vermin prevailed 
to an extraordinary degree, and huge rats came trotting over 
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the recumbent figures. Not only did wind and waves and 
bad accommodation bring discomforts, but tt was a time of 
piracy on the seas, and the English Channel was infested bv 
sea robbers. In 1573 the Earl of Worcester crossed with a 
gold salver as a christening present for Charles [X.’s daughter. 
lhe ship was attacked by pirates, eleven of his suite were killed 
and property worth £500 stolen. In 1584 the French Ambas- 
sador complained that in the two preceding years English pirates 
had plundered Frenchmen of merchandise to the value of 
200,000 crowns; and the reply was that Englishmen had suffered 
still more from the depredations of foreign pirates. The Mayor 
of Exeter wrote in 1600 that “ scarce one bark in five escapeth 
these cormorants.” If this was the state of things in the 
english Channel, it may easily be imagined that they were 
still worse in the Mediterranean. When a storm occurred, it 
brought incidents of a kind we never meet with now. A 
recorded experience is that a priest who had been reading the 
Bible was threatened with ejection as a sorcerer, and only 
escaped because the wind suddenly went down. In 1670 it 
is related by a traveller that, being becalmed off Finland, the 
captain sent ashore to buy wind from a wizard; the fee was 
ten kroner—say, thirty-six shillings—and a pound of tobacco. 
“The wizard tied a woollen rag to the mast, with three knots 
init. Untying the first knot produces just the wind they want ; 
south-west ; that slackening, untying knot number two revives 
it for a time ; but knot number three brings up a fearful north- 
easter which nearly sank them.”” Shipwreck had added terrors 
when it happened to a galley rowed by forced labour. Cardinal 
De Ketz gives a vivid picture of the rising of a whole bank of 
galley slaves when his ship ran aground. Some of the pre- 
scriptions to prevent sea-sickness must have increased the 
horror of the voyage. A 
Franciscan, named Father 
Noah, prescribed pome- 
granates and mint. The 
scenes that occurred are best 
left undescribed. 

When the tourist got on 
shore his troubles were far 
from ceasing. There were, it 
is true, very grand hotels 
like the Vasa d’Oro at Rome, 
where the gorgeous beds 
were hung with silk and 
cloths of gold; but even in 
them comfort was very im- 
perfectly understood and 
complaints of vermin were 
universal. The tourist was 
often glad to sleep on a table 
instead of a bed in order to 
escape the little visitors. In 
Germany sleeping one in a 
bed was unheard of, and if 
the tourist did not choose a 
companion for himself, the 
host chose for him and his 
bedfellow might be a gentle- 
man or he might be a carter. 
Several beds were in a room, and if they were occupied by 
acquaintances, their talk and clatter kept the travellers awake all 
night. A traveller in Poland gives a very lively picture of a night 
spent at aninn: “ Six soldiers lay on the ground as if dead; the 
peasant-tenant, his wife, children, and servants, lay on benches 
round the walls, with coverings of straw and feathers: in one 
corner slept a Calvinist, a baron’s secretary ; in another, on the 
peasant’s straw pallet, an ambassador’s chaplain, a Roman 
Catholic and between the two, to save each, it seemed, from 


Copyright 


the heels of the other, was lying a huge Tartar, a captain in the 
Polish Army, who had made up a bed of hay for himself. About 
the room were dogs, geese, pigs, fowls ; while the corner by the 
oven was conceded to a woman who had just given birth to a 
child.” In the Northern parts of Europe the inns did not 
pretend to supply beds. When Sir Jerome Horsey was at 
Arensberg, in the island of Oesel, near the Gulf of Riga, in 1580, 
snakes crept about him by night and the hens came and pecked at 
them in the flour and the milk. Spain was notorious for bad inns. 
Andrew Boorde says: “ hogs shall be under your feet at the 
table and lice in your beds,”’ and another traveller says he pre- 
ferred to hire three Moors to hold him in their arms while he 
slept, to sleeping in a bed.. The names of the inns, by the by, 
were then pretty much what they are now. Of a total of three 
hundred and fifty-eight different inns mentioned by travellers, 
the Crown occurs most frequently (thirty-two times), White 
Horses and Golden Lions abounded. The Cross occurs twenty-two 
times, Three Kings fourteen times, and The Red Hat or Cardinal's 
Hat was also common. Our Lady, Barbara, Magdalen, 
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Christopher, John, White Lion and Black Eagle were all common Neun augen, little lampreys, were held in high honour ;_ birds 
names forinns. The entertainment at the taverns does not seem were a little scarce ; but there was plenty of dry venison and 
to have been particularly good even for the time. Breakfast dry fish Italy was better off for food than some of the larger 
was not by any means a common meal. It was scarcely ever Continental countries. In the North there was plenty of mutton 
served in Germany at all, and in France only to a small propor- and veal, with a variety of fish and poultry, mushrooms, snails 
tion of travellers. Strictly, there were only two meals a day, and and frogs. It was a time when sovereign virtue was supposed 
the sojourner oscillated between starvation and over-feeding. to be attached to certain bathing- places, and these were 
The Germans especially were wont to starve themselves for closely associated with the inns. Delicacy, in the modern 
the greater part of the day and then eat too much dinner. sense, was not understood. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF ANTIQUITY ENSHRINED 
IN SUMPTUOUS BUILDING.” 
Wordsworth 
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OER FIELD AND FURROW. 


HUNT by the South Dorset 
hounds on Monday after 
meeting at Chesilborne Water 
deserves to be recorded even 
among the annals of a cour- 

try where the average of sport has 
always been a high one. Turning over 
the pages of an old hunting-diary, I find 
that seventy or eighty years ago this 
country drew men from long distances, 
and it strikes me that our grandtathers 
rode much longer distances to covert 
than we do even in these days of motor- 
cars. The names of Goodden, Tatchell, 
Serrell all come from Somersetshire or 
the North of Dorset, and must have 
had very long rides to meet Mr. Far- 
quharson and Treadwell, at that time 
his huntsman, in what is now South 
Dorset country. The fact is that in those 
days fixtures were neither so many nor 
so convenient, and the man who would 
see much hunting had to go long dis- 
tances or content himself with a day 
now and then with the local harriers, 
of which there were three or four 
packs in the Dorsetshire of those days. 
Chesilborne Water is about five miles 
from Dorchester, and a very pleasant 
ride. The country, pleasantly undu- 
lating, offers nearly every description 
of fence—timbe1, banks, an occasional 
brook, here and there a double, and an 





occasional stone wall. A horse must be 
OUT OF HIS” ELEMENT. bold as well as clever to get over the 
country when hounds run; but if 
there was no wire it would be practic- 
able everywhere, nor need a_well- 
mounted man lose sight of hounds, 
except by his own fault. On Monday 
it was the second fox of the day that 
: afforded the sport. The first gave a 
nice hunt, but the second, found not 
very far from the first covert drawn, 
made a good point. Swinging to tle 
left, he took a fairly straight line for 
Woolland, over the border in Lord Port- 
man’s country. Hounds checked in 
Melcombe Park, but Maiden put them 
right again, and they swept down into 
the valley with Ansty on the right, and 
lost him, or he went to ground, near 
Woolland. The point must have been 
five miles, and the distance as hounds 
travelled a good deal more. The time 
occupied was about an bour and a-half. 
The hounds worked well 

A Quorn Monpbay. 

So far the Quorn are having the best 
of their luck in the Monday country, and 
for the second time in succession I have 
to record an interesting and charac- 
teristic day’s sport in that district. 
They found a fox in Walton Thorns, 
and he took a wide ring, being killed 
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A when hounds run really well and we 


are fairly well mounted, it is asking 
too much of life to carp at the going 


QUITE IN HIS ELEMENT if it is not of the very best. I am 
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no great believer in throwing stones at other people’s sportsman- 
ship because their tastes are not the same as my own, and onc is 
often obliged to confess that the man who cares little about hounds 
sees more of them than their devoted admirer who for want of 
pace or pluck is a quarter of a mile behind. But no one can deny 
that the cream of the sport has come to us in the first half of 
November. To ride twice within ten days into the Belvoir Vale, 
and that in pursuit of hounds travelling really well, is certainly 
unusual good fortune. The Curate’s Gorse, over the vale to 
Broughton and back again—what matters if the return journey was 
made after a fresh fox: it rather improved the speed—was a good 
finish to any day’s hunting. I am sorry to hear that Captain 
Burns-Hartopp met with rather a nasty fall the other day, though 
he got off more easily than might have been expected—a broken 
rib and sundry bruises. 


STAPLEFORD PARK AND ALEXTON Woop. 

I noted last week that Friday was a great day for scent. But 
Saturday proved to be, if anything, better. Stapleford Park was 
the fixture—we go there with the pleasant certainty that within 
a short distance of the meeting-place there are several certain 
draws. This time it was the gorse round the Fish Pond. Once 
the fox was fairly afoot he went straight through the Cottage 
Plantations and then turned away over to Whissendine. Like 
all other famous brooks, the Whissendine is formidable or the 
reverse according to the place at which you strike it. There was 
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AN OX RAIL. 


another fox in the Osier Beds, but Isaac has the gift of sticking 
to his hunted fox, and the whippers-in playing up to their Master, 
without delay hounds were soon once more on the line of the 
original fox. Then followed a very good but not a great hunt, 
the fox swinging back towards Stapleford and obviously trying 
to find some place of refuge. But the Cottesmore hounds can turn 
as well as race, and losing as little ground as possible, they fairly 
ran into their fox and killed by the brookside, shortly after passing 
Laxton’s Covert for the second time. On the same day and close 
to the other end of the Cottesmore country, Mr. Fernie was mecting 
at Stockerston in what might be described as his woodland country ; 
that is to say, there is about as much wood in this day’s 
draw as could be found anywhere in that part of Leicester- 
shire. They began by finding a fox in Alexton Wood, and 
hunted bim out as far as Horninghold, from which began a 
year or two ago one ot the historic runs of Mr. Fernie’s 
hounds. Here the fox turned sharply or was headed—this 
is, if a rough, certainly a good scenting country—hounds ran 
straight back to Alexton through the covert, down the hill and over 
the brook to Wardley, skirted Stoke End, and then went straight 
away over the magnificent pastures and flying fences in the direction 
of Seaton. After hunting him so far and so well and being held 
by their huntsman past the temptation to break away after a fresh 
fox, he beat them after all near Manton Gorse. This is the second 
time this week that I have noted that hounds were fairly beaten 
by a good fox, and I susnect that after the dry summer the foxes 
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are unusually strong. Certainly, so far as we can see, they take 
a great deal of killing for so early a period of the season. 

The good sport of the week-end was followed up by quite 
a number of gallops, besides those written of, and I venture to 
note the common characteristics of all these runs—the way the 
scent held, most packs running from thirty to forty minutes without 
anything that could be called a check, and the stoutness of the 
foxes. For example, the Ledbury Hounds, hunting in their best 
vale country, achieved an eight-mile point without a check in five- 
and-forty minutes. These two facts are sufficient to tell any 
experienced hunting-man how fast the pace was. It is very easy 
to talk or write about forty minutes without a check, but it is a 
sad fact that to the very great majority of hunting-men anything 
over twenty minutes is labour and sorrow, and the horse that can 
stay over half-an-hour is quite the exception. Then Mr. Fuller 
added another to his successes in the V.W.H. country. On Monday 
from Kelmscott, a nine-mile point in an hour and a-quarter, was 
a fine gallop, and hounds only checked once. Even better was the 
Grafton run from Astcot Thorns. The Brackley Fox Holes, where 
the fox got to ground, are fully ten miles from the starting-point. 
He was a bold fox, and knew where he was going, for he only just 
skirted Bucknells, a not very good scenting but a very close covert, 
where foxes have the best of it. Whistley Wood was his first 
point, and the observant man would note here why it is that we 
lay so much stress on drive in foxhounds. Whistley is not a very 
good scenting covert either, and there are several chances in favour 
of a change there ; but hounds 
were driving so hard at their 
fox that he had no time to look 
for a substitute, but simply 
went through, and probably 
would have been caught out- 
side but for the intervention 
of a flock otf sheep. It so 
happens that | know all the 
countries from which these 
accounts came, and what 
strikes me is the large amount 
of country the foxes seem to 
know. Is it possible that in a 
fine summer and autumn foxes 
travel further afield during 
their nightly quest for food 
than they do in bad weather 


It does not seem improbable 


fue ATHERSTONE IN A Foc. 


It is not without interest 
sometimes to follow a noted 
pack of hounds into one o! 
their less favoured districts. 
There are, in fact, several 
rough tracts of country within 
the limits of the shires One 
of these is rather well known 
to me, as | spent two hunting 
seasons in its neighbourhood 
This is the south-west cornet 
of the Atherstone country. There is every possible obstacle to and 
difficulty for hounds and hunting in this part of the country. The 
coverts are not only big, but as strong as any woods | know. Out- 
side the woodlands the country is what our ancestors called 
“‘pewy,” that is, divided by rough, straggling, rather blind fences. 
A considerable part of this country is under the plough, and there 
are coal pits and their accompanying heaps and baffling tram lines- 
Yet for all that this part of the country affords very genuine sport 
to those who are obliged for one reason or another to live there. 
When to all these difficulties is added an impenetrable fog, it might 
be supposed that hunting was impossible. Yet on the first sign 
of an improvement the Master determined to make an attempt, 
A fox was found, and turned immediately into the area shrouded 
in the thickest mist. It was evident by the way hounds threw 
their tongues that there was a serving scent, and that they were 
on good terms with their fox. So far as we could judge by the 
fluctuations in the volume of sound which reached us, as we tried 
vainly for the most part to keep touch with the pack, hounds were 
turning with the fox, and when at last they were found, it was 
evident that they had killed it, showing that with a scent no 
difficulties can stop a good pack of hounds. It was, of course, a 
very satisfactory performance on the part of the dog hounds, 
many of whom are by home-bred sires, others by Belvoir, and a 
few by Heythrop and Cotswold dogs. The rest of the day was 
spent in a good long hunting run, which ended as darkness came 
on 
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PIKI ATTACKED BY FROGS. 
fo tne Eprror or Country Luirs 
Sir Iam allowed by a friend to send you an account of a very remarkable 
incident, as it seems to me, witnessed 
by himself and his wite I may add 
that more reliable witnesses it would 
be impossible to imagine, and the facts pie 
were so simple, although singular, that * 





there could be no possibility of mistake 
about them The first act of the drama 
was that they saw a swan looking with 
strange intensity at one corner of the 
lake on which it lived They went to 
see what was attracting the swan, and 
found a scene which fully justified its 
curiosity. It was watching a _ pike, 


estimated at five or six pounds’ weight, 


be ittacked that, at 


what 


which wa 
h ippen 
About 


number 


ippeared to be 
number of trogs 


of the 


ing by i 


fifteen was the reckoning 


of the attacker ind they were biting 


of the 
do 


tragedy was 


md body 
ible to 
The 


the fin pike, 


iway al 


which seemed un anything 


to defend itself 


happening in very shallow water,so my 
friend got hold of the pike, pulled and 
hook the frogs off, and let the untortu 
nate fish go—it was just able to swim 
very feebly towards the deeper water, 
and disappeared Hi conviction Is 
that but for hi resciuc the frogs 
would have killed the pike, which 
would have been no more than an act 
olavengime justice, tor it is very sure 
that the pike had been the death, in its 
time, of many a frog. I hould much 
like to know whether an incident of 
the kind has ever been observed by 
my of your readet My own theory 
is that this was a very sick pike 
originally, before the frogs ventured 
on their attack, and, indeed, it is likely 
that their so-called attack may have 
been inspired rather by a desire to eat 
the pike than by vengeance, and 
that they wer* tasting it and finding 
it good That it would have died 
under their bites I fully believe 

but I regret that the pike was not 
killed by my friend and subjected 


to ¢ xpert ] th nou examination in 


order to discover whether it was 

fish suffering from some other disease 
besides the plague of frogs That 
frogs would attack a vigorous pike 


is unthinkable, yet whatever explana- 


tion we may prefer, the incident is 


' very extraordinary on and it 


ting to hear whether 


kind 


would be intere 


anything of the has been EFFECT Ol 
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sudden change 


know 


the 
I do not 


sometimes think, from hardness to deep going, 


is the cause, but it seems to me that the present is 


an unusually severe scason on horses rhe going itself is apparently 


pleasant enough, but horses seem to come back very leg-wearv, and 


many people I know have already one lame one in theirstables. X 


ORRESPONDENCE. 


perceived before It evidently surprised the swan, who ought to know ali about 


pike and frog Horace G. Hurcuinson. 


rHE CRYSTAL PALACI 
lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
SIR Now that the acquisition of the Crystal Palace for national and Imperial 
purposes has been assured, will you allow me, through the columns of Country 
Lire, to state that there is no doubt but what the money will be readily forth 
coming when an attractive and far-reaching scheme has been agreed to And 


I be 


me possible, and one that will arouse 


for this purpose g to submit that a plain proposition is necessary, making a 


comprehensive sch enthusiasm and inspire 


hope Will you permit me, through the medium of your valuable paper, to 
refer to a proposition which has a very wide circle of supporters, viz Phat 
the Crystal Palace and grounds should constitute London's gift to the Empire 
to be maintained at the expense and by the joint control of the Imperial and 
Dominion Parliaments for expositions of Empire in perpetuity Phis proposi 
tion has received the definite support of the Borough Councils of Stepney 


Paddington, Bermondsey, Poplar and the Council of Egham (Surrey), and a vast 
number of representative public men, including, | am informed, Lord Plymouth 
the full of Palace, 


st will follow, and, most probably, the 


Ones * buildings,” 


* Model ot 


put Empire in possession grounds and 


what is be widely-endorsed 


the Empire ”’ idea to be constructed by the Empire for national, international 
and Imperial purposes.—W., A. Baysr. 
A FARM FOR REARING PONIES 
lo THe Eprror or Country Liri 

Sir,—lI should be very much obliged if you could give me some information as 
to starting a farm for rearing ponies or cob I shall have a small farm with 
some pasturage and good buildings at my disposal in about a year’s time. I 

am very fond of horses, and have 


ridden and driven since quite a child 


I have already trained two ponies, one 





for my own saddle and one I have 
sold at Aldridge’s. I should be glad 
to know what sort of animal would 
be most suitable and lucrative for me 


to rear in this part of the country. I 


should also like to know of some other 


ladies who have taken up the same 
occupation, and to whom I could 
perhaps go for a time to learn how 
to start tor myself.—A. M. GAMWELL, 
Aber Artro, Llanbedr, Merionethshire. 

The Warden of the Studley 
Horticultural College for Women, to 
whom we submitted this, has replied 


as follows: “I 
Guild paper known as the N. A. G.: ‘1 


would quote from the 


have been pony-farming since I was 


at the College (10 years ago), and have 


made a small profit each year, and 


have increased my stock and have my 


capital in it. I break and train ponies 


of different sizes for harness or riding, 
and have carts built to my order and 
design, lighter than any that are mack 
for Shetlands, and have sold several 
turns-out—two lately. I only keep 
about six or seven ponies at a_ time, 
mostly pedigreed and in the stud 
books I have shown at various 
shows. I do a great deal of the work 


myself, as I only keep one groom, and 
he quite ayoung man, You may have 
seen that I won at Olympia (1908) with 
my Shetland Duchess. I broke 


her entirely myself, and I also designed 


pony 


the cart in which I drove. I am expect 


ing one or two foals in the spring. The 
daughter of Duchess, a three-year-old, 
has gone as one of a pair to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, and one went to 


Paris. He was 34 inches. My Olympia 
pony is 37 inches high, and as fast as a 
good many horses Lord Lonsdalk 
complimented me on her, and said he 
hoped I would bring a pair next year, 
but she is in foal, and not able to 
appear. I have also had poultry, and 
done very well with them up to last 
year. I think of doing a little mixed 


we ll as 
College 
January, and 


farming, as 
The Studley 


commence in 


keeping ponies.’ 


lectures on stock 


a gene ral 


knowledge of animals can be obtained 


there. They breed chiefly cows, horses 


ZAMBESI FALLS your 


THE and pigs. If correspondent 
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would apply to the College direct she would be supplied with all the infor- 
mation they have collected as regards horse and pony breeding by 


women. In my opinion she would probably be wise to go in for ponies, as 
there is a greater demand for them than for horses.” 

Another correspondent sends the following: ‘ For your correspondent, 
presumably Welsh ponies would be the cheapest to obtain, breed and reat 
in her part of the country. The Shetland would, of course, do excellently 
and, provided she has the requisite knowledge of what to buy and the right 
price to buy at, we should think business might be profitably carried on, as the 


demand for these, the hardiest and most cheaply kept of all horses, is steadily 


increasing. No doubt it could be arranged that your correspondent could go 
and, at a small 


ee, learn the practical side of the business.”"-—Ep 


WOODCOCK IN LONDON. 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country LiFt 
Sir,—As I was walking across Kensington Gardens on Saturday morning, about 
half-past nine o’clock, a woodeock flew across my path, and, circling round, 
disappeared in the direction of Hyde Park. I am aware that woodcock have been 





FALLS FROM RAIN’ FOREST 


disrepait Sad to say, time and the elements have laid their hands upon it, and 
there is need of urgent and immediate measures if it is to be saved \ committer 
has been appointed by the Urban Council of Petersfield to carry out the work 
of restoration, and it is estimated that about three hundred and filty pounds 
will be required. In appealing to the public the Council hope that this sum 
mav be forthcoming to enable them to proceed with the work H. Inico Trice 





rHE EASTERN FALLS 


observed occasionally in the London parks, but I think the occurrence is 


sufficiently rare to be worth placing on record ArTHUR BIRD 


4 PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’] 


Six,—The best way to dispose of the slugs that get indoors is to set traps for 


them in the shape of cabbage leaves laid in the sink and other places for which 


they show a preference. They will be found collected on the leaves, and may be 
destroyed with salt Outside, the ground all round the house should be dug 
up and dressed with a slugicide. A top-dressing of lime will do no harm 


to plants at this time of year if carefully bestowed, and will serve to further 
discourage the pests O.M 


rHE WILLIAM III. STATUE AT PETERSFIELD 
To tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—There stands in the Market Place at Petersfield a lead equestrian statue 
of William III. It is of more than ordinary interest both from a sculptural 
and historical point of view, and was erected about 1750. Its history may be 
traced to the year 1731, when a movement was inaugurated in London for the 
erection of a statue to William III.; but though funds were forthcoming, the 
scheme was vetoed by the Common Council for reasons political. The incident 
caused much comment throughout the country, and as a protest equestrian 
statues to William III. were erected in several provincial cities. That at Bristol 
by Rysbrack and at Hull by Scheemakers are among the most important works 
of sculpture in the country. The sculptor of the Petersfield statue is at present 
unknown, but his work is too important to be allowed to fall entirely into THE WESTERN FALLS. 
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A STUDY 


SEAGULLS 
[To tHe Eptror of Country Lire.”’} 
Sir Ihe accompanying very beautiful photograph of seagulls was taken at 
Santa Catalina, California It is the work of Mr, John Bushby D. F. B 


THE SWIMMING SOUIRREI 


fo true Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
SIR In your issue of November 18th Mr. Maclachlan wrote a very full and 
clear account of a squirrel crossing a river by swimming, and we have been reading 
ther correspondence on the same subject. It is not really at all surprising 


that a squirrel should be able to swim, if put to the test—he would be quite 
mique among animals at all nearly related to him if he were not able to do so 
t it does not seem often to come into the way of our British squirrel to have 


the desire to pa ver water in this manner It may be noted, however, that 
it is quite common to see the Americen squirrel, rather larger than ours and 
rather grever in colour, crossing rivers by swimming. It does not follow, therefore, 
that we need dismi i i fairy-tale that legend dear to our childhood of the 
quirrel mounting a piece of bark, using his tail as a sail and being thus wafted 
over the surface of water Just because he is able to swim it does not follow 


that he might not on oceasion thus take advantage of a natural raft of this kind 
which he saw floating What is very singular is that when these American 
squirrels are crossing rivers in which there are trout, it is not at all unusual to 
ee the trout making rises at the tips of their tails as they swim rhe trout 
ilways seem to “ rise short.” We do not hear of their ever actually nipping 


the tails of the squirrels, though it is conceivable enough that this might 


happen.—H 
rHE MOULTING OF THE LOBSTER 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir 1 read Professor Boulenger’s review of “ The Life of Crustacea,” which 
ippears in Country Lire of the 25th ult., with great interest, but a point | 


fail to find in the book is still not quite clear to me after reading the review, 
und I shall be much obliged if you will explain the following: At Holy Island, 
off the coast of Northumberland, we amuse ourselves at very low tides by going 
lobstering on some reefs that are then exposed, and on one occasion we found 
in exceptionally big lobster in a sandy-bottomed rock hole, quite soft Phe 
whole fish looked as if it had its shell on, colouring and everything, till you 
touched it, when it felt just like one’s own skin does to the touch Underneath 
him and separated from him were the old cast-off bits of shell. The body and 
tail part were in one piece, and looked just as if they had been undone under 
neath and lifted off Ihe claws had come off whole, the joints were still 
joints and the big 
nippers unbroken; they 
were empty) It has 
ilways puzzled me 
intensely as to how he 
withdraws his flesh from 
the claws, as to all 
ippearances it 1s an 
impossibility, for the big 
bulk of flesh in the 
ictual nipper is much too 
x to pass out through 
the only connection with 
the rest of him, #.¢., the 
joint E. H 
Professor G. A 
loulenger, to whom we 
ubmitted the query 
writes as follows: ‘“ How 
the moulting lobster or 
crab can get its body and 
lesser appendages out 
of the shell through a 
cleft between the carapace 
and the first segment 


of the abdomen seems 


Ol 
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comprehensible enough, but to many it remains a puzzle how the fleshy parts of 
the big claw can be withdrawn through the narrow opening at the base of the 
limb. In my review of Dr. Calman’s book, in the last number (page 
779), I tried to explain in a few words how this is done. The Editor 
now asks meto give a diagrammatic sketch of a lobster’s claw, to make 
the explanation clearer. In this sketch the fleshy or muscular part of the claw, 
just before the moult, is represented by a dotted area, showing how, through 
withdrawal of the water and blood, this part shrivels to insignificant proportions 


~ 
be ot 
een - 
HOW A MOULTING LOBSTER WITHDRAWS THE MUSCLES 
FROM ITS CLAWS 





in order to pass through the small calibre of the basal segments. As soon as 
the animal is released from its shell, the claw becomes turgid with water and 
blood, and in a very short time sweils out to even a larger size than before, 
the increase after every moult being a very marked one. It is a pity your 
correspondent did not carefully take up this big lobster with his cast-off shell 
and send it in spirit up to the Museum. We should have been glad to have 
it.’"—Ep.1 


HAYMAKING IN’ IRELAND. 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Six,—Would you care to use the accompanying snap-shots of carting hay in 
Ireland? J thought they 
might do for one of your 


“ Correspondence” pages 
M. B. 

[We reproduce one of 
the photographs with 
pieasure.—Ep.] 7 
A CURIOUS RESULT. 

To tue Eprror.) 
Sik,—This summer and 
autumn have had many 
eurtous effects on one's 
garden. For instance, a 
long border of Scarlet 
King nasturtium flowered 
profusely, seeded and had 
nearly died down. When 
the rain came it made 
new growth and was again 
covered with flowers, but 
this time the foliage was 
very much smaller and 
the flowers a deep 


orange colour, with a 


IN IRELAND splash of red, instead of 
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being bright scarlet as before. Can you suggest a cause ? 
Would diminished sun power have anything to do with 
it ?—HATTERSLEY. 

{It frequently happens that when plants flower out 
of season their blossoms are not true to character, 
especially among annuals. No doubt the pale colour was 
due to diminished sun power and the lowered vitality of 
the plants. Nasturtiums are variable plants under the 
most favourable circumstances.—Ep.] 

WHERE THE BUTTERFLIES COME TO DRINK. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—A common sight in the dry parts of tropical 
Aftica is that of butterflies which have come down 
to drink at puddles of water spilt by natives returning 
from a well. Bees, too, are often present in large 

numbers.—F. Russet. Roserts. 

[Curiously enough, we received in the same week another photograph 
of the same subject. This was taken, according to our correspondent, “ at 
a station whose name I forget, on the Rhodesian Railway eight or ten hours 
north of Mafeking, a very dry, hot place. By the side of the track was a hydrant 
from which sufficient water had escaped to form a small patch of moisture, 
and at this hundreds of butterflies—chiefly the small yellow one so common in 
South Africa—were drinking, while scores of others were hovering round. Some 
of these latter can be seen in the print.” 

The same thing is described by Mr. Morel in his beautiful book on Nigeria : 
“| suppose they must be thirsty like every other living thing in the glare of the 
sun and the heat of the sky and the dust of the track, for they crowd thick and 
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BUTTERFLIES DRINKING. 


fast about the kurimi, the narrow belt of vegetation (a blessed sight in the 


‘ dries ') where the stream cuts the road, Pieridae with white and yellow wings ; 
Lycenide shot with amethyst and azure ; Thetlas, too, or what I take for such, 
with long, fragile, waving extremities, infinitely beautiful. Now and then 
a black and green Papilio, flashing silver from his under wing, harbinger of 
spring. Or some majestic, swift-flying Charaxes with broad and white band 
on a centre of russet brown—not the castor, alas! nor yet the pollux—I have yet 
to live to see them afloat "neath the African sun. Narrow veins of muddy ooz 
trickle from the well-nigh dried-up bed. And here they congregate in swarms, 
proboscis thrust into the nectar, pumping, pumping up the liquid, fluttering 
and jostling one another for preferential places even as you may see“the moths 
do on the ‘ treacles’ at home. The butterfly world is 
much like the human world after all in its egotism ” —Ep.] 
THE FLOWERING ARTICHOKE. 

[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,-—With reference to the photograph in your last week’s 
number of a Jersualem artichoke in bloom, I should like 
to say that in this part of North Devon the flowering 
has been general. I had a whole row in flower, bright 
yellow, like a small sunflower. I should also like to 
mention that every one of my yucca spikes has produced 
a flower, some fifty in all; I had ten or twelve on one 
plant. No doubt the drought and heat were the cause, 
but why ?—F. W. Bennet, Northam. 

THE CAUSE OF APPLES SPOTTING. 

(To tHe Eprtror or “ Country Lire.”’; 
S1r,-—I send you a sample of our apples in the hope 
that you may be able to tell us the cause of the spotting 
on them and the remedy. These are, I think, Scotch 
Bridgets, but the Lord Grosvenors and others were also 
badly affected. We syringe in spring and take pains to 
keep the trees in good condition. We have Country 
Lire each week, and have had for many years, as we 
find it so very interesting, and I thought you would 
kindly help us.— James Kersnaw. 

(The apples are attacked by the malady known as 
* Bitter-pit.” This has been very prevalent this vear, 
soft fleshed varieties such as Warner's King and 
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BUTTERFLIES TEN HOURS NORTH OF MAFEKING. 


Lord Grosvenor being the greatest victims. The spots, which are really in the 
flesh beneath the skin, do not contain any trace of a fungus, and the affection 
must be regarded as purely physical. As the dead cells which form the spots 
contain starch grains, and the surrounding healthy ones do not, it is assumed 
that the process of ripening, during which, under ordinary circumstances, the 
starch would be converted into sugar, has, in the case of the tissue forming the 
spots, been suspended. This malady is very prevalent in hot countries where 
apples are grown, and it would seem that at some stage prior to that when 
ripening normally commenced, insufficient water was available, and that some 
injurious acid collected at the spots and prevented the normal development of 
the tissue. It is possible that if water were supplied freely in hot summers, 
such as that of the present year, the trouble would be 
avoided. In the absence of fungus the malady is not 
likely to spread.—Eb.} 


A CLUB FOR BOY SCOUTS. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—The 1st Penwortham Boy Scouts have been busy 
for a few weeks building themselves a club-room., Their 
only shelter last winter was an Army tent, and as they 
scouted all the winter, even in the worst weather, this 
did not prove very satisfactory. Scoutmaster and 
Scouts then determined that they would have a more 
substantial shelter this winter. The room is in Pen 
wortham Wood, a beautiful place on the south bank of 
the Ribble, and about ten miles from the estuary. This 
is a grand scouting ground, and the Scouts are very 
grateful to the squire, Mr. L. Rawstorne of Hutton 
Hall, who allows them the use of the wood. The place 
is also historical, one of Cromwell’s gun-carriages being 
supposed to be still buried in the wood The site was 
levelled up, this taking about six tons of gravel, which 
the Scouts carted with their trek cart. A local 
firm generously gave the framework of the building 
in the shape of deck planks from the old battleship 
Inflexible. The Scouts towed this timber up the Ribble 
behind a punt, and dragged it with ropes through 
the wood, Other friends provided timber and money ; 
but the entire work of building has been carried 
out by the Seouts under the superintendence of their Scoutmaster Almost 
the whole of the work has been done on Saturday afternoons, it being too 
dark to work at night hey are now busily engaged in putting the finishing 
touches—painting, glazing, making forms, shelves, cupboards, et« They 


are looking forward to the opening in a few weeks’ time, 


t being their 
intention to invite a large number of visitors and to cook and serve the 
refreshments themselves They have had about half-a-dozen eamps since 
the troop was formed, and always cook their own food in camp Most 
of them are quite proficient in the art, and their Irish stew would not 
disgrace a chef, I enclose a photograph taken by Mr. H. G. Crompton of 


the Scouts building their club-room James Wape (Scoutmaster) 





BOY SCOUTS BUILDING A’ CLUB. 
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BAD-WEATHER SIGNS IN LINCOLNSHIRI 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Counrrey Lirt 

St In Lincolnshire me of Nature ither si ure ithe iriou Last 
ek « i lovely day of bright. blue sky and warm, genial air, a day more like 

in April t iN mil e, comment 1 the fact to a villager, he replied 
I but there’s a storm ming look at they rooks, how they be talking 

together and hopy r each other in haste to get their beaks as full as they 
‘ j ’ hat He was right, for in the evening there was a 

heavy storm of 

wind and = rain 


Another man 


believes firmly in 
the ery of the 
dpeckes 
vhen | hears it 
hoarse eacklu 
laugh he : 
There i rain 
miu for I've 
eard the rain 
bird.’ Cats are 


ilso weather pro 
When they 
up and down 
use it 1} i 
ign of storm, and 
they it 
their back 
to the fire it 1 


when 


with 


lo rune Eprror 


SIR Robin, our 
from the 
became 
ery triendly 
during the past 
tine ummer It 
va our custom 
ive tea 
the garden nearly 
every alternoon 
when erumb 
were thrown to 
him Gaining 
confidence, he 
on hopped on 
the tea-table 
basket, 

hort 
took 





ind cake 


ind it i 


FRIEND ROBIN 
crumb 


side, he 


either window or door 


from 
hand When the 
to the house 


became too ¢ 
inside by 
pu 
taken just out 
ippie Hous 


HaRPE! 


weather followed us 


did 


md ote 
this be 


1 came though we 
ot cn 


The pl 


ourage CAUSE ot 
otograph wv 
yall door of Dunt 
Kdzell, Scotland J. ¢ 

rHE WATER-MELON 
lo tHe Eprror ot COUNTRY 
The 


much 


Lair 


th melon i not me 


urls 
ellence 


reire 


water 
ippreciated as its exe 
deserve It i i far more hing 


fruit in hot weather than any of the 
le common and more highly 
varieties of melon In N 
water 
ilt-enriched 


bed 


prized 
chia 
im the 


rthern lr 
melot ire largely grown 


md of reat rivet 
There, as in So 


the 


ithern | urope 
poor 


titre 


entially 
uid 


great 


it is es fruit of the 
coolie ttl it 
lice of 
pink delicacy It is a common 
big Indian city t ee a 


urchin sitting 


[he worst p 
ifford a 
ight 
in any mall 


brow! in the shade, with 
i hand grasping each end of a cre 
haped slice and his sharp 
buried in middle In 


ocome>ro) irt 


cent 
teeth 
the 


itth 
the Italy 
melons (( 
August ; 
Viare Keio 


indy shore, 


watet ripe in 


many of them come from 
on the 
the 
They 


Florence 


where they are grown 


under much 
India 
street ot 


the hot 


very 
ime condition is in 
ire hawked in the 


one ees 


wrow and in weather 
crowds ot 
the 


wedge { 


poot 


peoph 


gathered melon-sellers and 
the 


street 


round 
buying large 
which they eat in 
Italiar often 
homes " to 
August, “ cos 
called 


fruit, 
The 


melon it 


the 
give water 


their friends during 


merate they ure 


FLEUR-DE-LY 


rH! 
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4 GREAT TI! 
lo THe Epiror 
Sir,—-The photo 


graph is of a great 


tit coming to my 
daughter’s hand 
to be fed This 
bird is one of a 
number of robins 
and tits that 
come to hand in 
the shrubberies 
R. G.-S 

THE SPANISH 


ARMADA 
fo tHe Epiror.j 
Sir,—I am afraid 
the question I 
want to ask is a 
little outside the 


scope of COUNTRY 


lire, but there 
are so many 
varied interests 


imong vour 
‘ wrespon d¢ nts 


that I 
ask if 


write to 
you could 
tell me w! 


the 


at were 
and 
the 
the 
Armada 


si7es 
tonnage ol 
ships in 
Spanish 
I was discussing 
with a friend the 
possible 
the 
lle 


iriend 


izes 0 
Spanish 
ons: my 
thought 
they were uy 
but I 
the 
could without much tr 
be valued A. BR 
[The tonnage of t 
Armada of Portu 


Capitana General, 1, 


1,000 tons 


was under 


1.050 tons 
Arn 


Capitana, 


ida of 


#62 tons : 
76S tons ; ] 


Armada of Castil 
La Trinidad, 872 tons 
Armada of Andah 


flagshin of ( apitana, 
Armada of 
Capitana, 1,20 


Guip 





\T THI ARMADA 


impression 


Biscay 


tons ; Nuestra Senora De la Rosa, flagshiy 
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A TAME GREAT TIT. 


they were nearer Soo tons or 1,000 tons. If 


you 


ouble give this information to an old subscriber it would 


he ships of the Spanish Armada was as follows: 


gal (Duke of Medina Sidonia).---San Martin, flagship of 
00 tons; San Juan, flagship of Almiranta Genera’, 
(Juan Martirnez de Recalde).—Santa Ana, flagship of 


| Gran Grin, flagship of Almiranta 
le (Diego Valdes) Santa Catalina, 


1,160 tons 


Flores de 882 tons; 


isia (Don Pedro de Valdes) Nuestra Senora Del Rosario, 


1,150 tons ; San Franetsco, flagship of Almiranta, 91s tons 


(Miguel de Santa Ana, 
of Almit 


Levant 


uzcoa Oquendo) flagship of 
nta, 945 tons 
(Martin de 
Regazona, 
1,249 tons; La 
Almiranta, 728 tons 


Spanish 


Armada of 
Bertendona) La 
ot ¢ 
flagship of 

The 
measurement was to multiply half the 
breadth by depth of hold, the 
by the length all From 
this § per cent. wa3 deducted the 
the 


ight gave the net tonnage 


flagship 
ipitana, Lavia, 


system of tonnage 


and 
result over 
for 
and and remaindet 


entry run, 


divided by « 


20 per cent. was added to obtain the 
gross tonnage 

The largest British ship at the 
Armada was the Triumph, of 1,100 


tons and 500 men. With the exception 


of one other ship, the White Bear, of 
1,000 tons and 490 men, all the rest 
were less than 1,000 tons, as follows: 
Elizabeth Jonas, goo tous; Ark and 
Victory, 800 tons; Elizabeth, Bona- 
venture, Mary Rose and Hope, 
600 tons; Rainbow, Goklen Lion. 
Vanguard, Revenge and Nonpareil, 


500 tons; Antelope, Dreadnought anc 


Swiftsure, 400 tons. There were 
eighteen vessels under 400 tors. 

The illustration taken from John 
Pine’s plates of the tapestries, which 
were destroyed in the burning of the 
old Houses of Parliament, will give 
a good idea of the ships. Several 
of the Spanish galleons were lost 
on the coast of the British Isles 
as they fled after the defeat off 
Gravelimes, rhe whereabouts of the 


wrecks are in some cases known, and 


search has been made 


tor the treasures 
to but 


they are supposed contain, 


hitherto with no great success 
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RARE ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


A SELECTED COLLECTION OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH PERIODS. 


















Black Wedgwood 
Ware - - 4/6 


** Sphinx” Paper 
Weight in- - 






1 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


A little different from those found elsewhere 







** Jacobean Bergére’’ Armchair in Dark 
Oak with cushion in Tapestry 


Dark Oak Reading Table 









“ Christmas — nis" Bo —_ 
sent post free to all re —_ 
.. ‘Country Life’ onappl atic 


i HEAL & SON 
| 





A very fine Charles Il. carved mirror in original condition. 


GREGORY «Co. 


19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Goldsmiths « Silversmiths Company 


With which is incorporated THE GOIL,DSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savo we Sons). Established 1751. 
JEWELLERS. 


Famous the World over for 


DESIGN QUALITY VALUE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE COMPANY 
HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL 


XMAS GIFTS 


in 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W 














SOLID GOLD 
and 
SOLID SILVER 
ea” poo ORIGINAL 
ANTIQUE. DESIGNS. 
CHOICE 
ENAMELS 
DRESSING CASES, REGENT PLATE, 
Gold and Silver Finest Substitute 
Fittings. for Solid Silver. 
ILLUSTRATED 
Lay areas, Saaty Grows Morocco Dressing Case, 18 by 15 inches, ar omen” 


and Best Morocco Fittings, £25 0 O 
Mackintosh Cover, £1 0 Qextra 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HAMLEYS’ XMAS CRACKERS 
We have an extensive selection, filled with TOYS, 
TRINKETS, CAPS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, etc. Prices 6d., 1/-, 1/9, 26, 5 6 & 4/6 per box. 
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ANIMATED FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


You simply place this upon the hand, 

white front. It is quite soft and using the fingers to manipulate the 

most suitable for the nursery arms and head. Most fascinating and 
natural positions can be obtained. 


ion of HAMLEYS’ WONDERLAND OF Prices 10id., 2/6, and 5/6. 


Post free, 1/0 , 2/9, 3/9 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. <—. 


VISIT US AND SEE THE LATEST WONDERS FROM TOY LAND FOR THIS SEASON. 
There is also an immense collection of the very latest in GAMES, FANCY AND 
LEATHER GOODS, CHRISTMAS BOOKS; in fact, GIFTS SUITABLE FOR EVERYONE. 


Our GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of YULE- 
TIDE GIFTS will be sent POST FREE. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 








THE LUCKY PENGUIN. 
A life-lik» model of the famous 
King-Penguin, [It is covered in 


best quality Grey Plush, with 























HANDSOME MODEL LOCOMOTIVE. 
Midiand Railway Express ‘Deeley Compound Type) for 
Gauge No. 1. Length over all 22in. Ppiee £4 10/-. We have 
a fine range of Steam Locomotives at 6/9, 9/9, 13/6, 18/9, 
24/6, 32/9, 39/6, 63/-, 77/6 and upwards 





NOVEL 
COLLAPSIBLE CAKE. 


This .ook-~ so very real ; place 
it on the tea table, and im 
mediately you attempt to cut 
it it will collapse quite flat HAMLEYS’ CELEBRATED 
Price 10}d., post free 1/14 == BRESSED DOLLS. 





HAMLEYS’ CELEBRATED 
DRESSED DOLLS. 
Jointed Doll, prettily dressed in 


A pretty Jointed Doll, most 


charmirgly attirea in lambs- 


CINEMATOGRAPH AND 

















» Saxe, blue suk dress, with pointed MAGIC LANTERN wool costume ; consisting of a 
lace _ — = — COMBINED. MODEL CLOCKWORK coat wep pean Caen paae 
straw hat trimmed with flowers to Dd at: d 

match. l4in. high. Price 14/9 Complete with Films and ad TRAINS, liin igh Lhd # + high, 
Slides. Price 5/6, 8/6, 11/6, NOVEL CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 1/11, 2/9, 4/9, 6/6, 8 6, 109, 52/6 ; 22in. high, 42/- 
oF eeviean wotls « er ay ee al a <" 47% ‘This is an excellent mo el. by bending th 12/9, 16/9, 29/9, 32/6, 42/-, WE HAVE A SELECTION OF 
OF DRESSED DOLLS at: 6, 5/9, a hes neck down it opens its mouth and quacks. They and 65/- DAINTY DOLLS at 15/9, 17/9. 
69, 9/4, 109, 11/9, 12/9, 14/9. on lete ©aM be filled with Toys and Presents, an will 18/9, 21/-, 24 9, 30/-, 38/9, 42/-, 
manele LANTE 4 J rary form a very novel way of distributing gifts to 50'-, nd upwards. 
ial with Slide ofa 6, , . 6, the little ones. Prices 21/-, 30/-, 42/-, and §0/-, . , 
- ' 10/6, 17/6, an = according to presents required. < 
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THE SPRINGING TIGER. 


A fascinating Mechanical Novelty 
Tie animal is covered in skin, repre- 
senting most accurately a tiger. You 
simply wind up the toy and place it 
upon the floor when it will crouch in 

a most sinister way, moving its head / 
slowly trom side to side, finally 
springing in a most ferocious manner. 


< DAINTY MODEL WASHSTAND. 
Very strongly constructed in 
white wood, enamelled white. 
Complete with chinaware, 
nicel . decorated in blue or pink. 


Price 7/6. Larger Size 9/9. 























qemente A large variety o' Washstands, 
o 
. —— PRecam re 1-, 28s 6,9/9, 15/9, 16 6,18 6,28/6 
WE HAVE AN IMMENSE 7 AERO CIRCUIT. The very Latest Game. i 
SELECTION OF SHILLING This is aes on a nicely coloured board divided into sections, each representing a different country. The EVERY KIND OF TOY FOR 
mechanical Aeroplane, shown in the illustration, is placed in the centre of the board and set in motion. XMAS TREES. 
TOYS. Counters are placed by the players in the various sections in which they think the aeroplane will stop. The al La Candies, 
aeroplane, when set in motion, rises and falls in a most graceful way, altogether the game is extremely me, C gh 








interesting and fascinating. Price 8/11. Larger size and very superior, 21/- 
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; MINIATURE TRAIN. AGSOLUTELY THE LATEST TOY NOVELTY FOR THIS SEASON. 

This is a p rfect miniature model ot the L. & N.W. Railway, bxpresses trom Euston to Birmingham, ™ , ci wl, , ete. The model consists of a 

perfect lit le Model Locomotive, Tender, Four Passenger Carriages, and One Gu.rds Van, The total leng:h of the train is 21 inches. This is undcubtedly the most 
pe: fect Miniature Model Train ever introduced. Priee 1/-; post free, 1/3. 


ENTERTAINMENTS HAMLEY BROS., Ltd. { EVERY REQUISITE. FOR 


provided. Importers and Manufacturers 























200 & 202, Regent Street, W.. (opposite « onduit Street). 29, Ludgate Hill, B.C. (City Branch). 
Lonpon Brancnes:— 512 & 510a, Oxford Street, W. (Marble Arch). 35, pen Ad, Wc. (Comjuring and Entertainments). 
59, Knightsbridge, 8. W. (near Albert Gate). Heap Warenouse (Wholesale and Retail) : 86 & 87, High Holborn, W.C- 


Paris. AND NUREMBERG. 
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ERHAPS at no and think this will not be so. They serve their end, do these 


time of the large, all-embracing emporiums, and are admirable in a hundred 

year is the and one ways, but they lack that—what can I say ?—intimacy and 
supply of dress so diversified as at present. The Durbar, as confidential attention so pleasantly meted out by the smaller 
has been said, has tended to make confusion worse confounded. and more exclusive establishments. The selection of clothes of 
Now there are the needs of those contemplating the shores late years has developed into an onerous task, and anything, or 
of the Mediterranean, which it is to be sincerely trusted anyone, who can assist in the nice choice of detail, the final and 
will live up to its reputation and be sunny; and also that always most important part of the matter, has a claim on the 
yearly increasing contingent who propose to put in a month heart of the well-dressed woman no words can convey. 


or more at some Swiss mountain resort, with its fascinations | am speaking, of course, on broad general lines, and am quite 
of ski-ing, bob-sleighing and skating. The needs of these two prepared to meet the correction that, in many instances, this 
events are widely divergent, the latter really resolving into a couple 
or three rough-and-ready suits, supplemented by jerseys and caps 
and a fair number of evening gowns, both demi-toilette and full, 
not forgetting some original fancy get-up for the inevitable Ice 
Carnival. This last is quite a feature of the Engadine season, and 
no place is too small or modest to essay its carnival. And what 
good and enjoyable joking it all is; everyone strung up to concert 
pitch by the invigorating climate and open-air life! Those who 
have yet to experience the delights of these snow-clad heights have 
something in store for them that wil! be a great revelation. 

The stand-by suit, which every woman should possess as the 
basis of her day operations, and augment as taste, purse and circum- 
stances demand, with various tweed skirts and knitted golf coats, 
is an item of the outfit particularly well understood by Burberry 
of the Haymarket. Employing for this costume their exclusive 
Gaberdine material, a special emphasis is laid on the correct cut 
of the knickers, which are included in the scheme. There are three 
excellent models at Burberry’s, and in response to a demand the 
firm keep a ready-made stock (of the knickers only, be it under- 
stood), the costume, with the ultra-fastidiousness that prevails 
here, being only built to order. 

Another arresting costume is the new golf suit, fashioned of 
Klis cloth, which forms the subject of my first picture. Klis 
cloth is so woven that it expands; some idea of its elasticity may 
be gathered from the fact that a thirteen-inch back will expand 
to fifteen and a-half inches, and when the strain is released, fly 
back to its original width. Just what this means to the golfist, only 
the latter knows. Using Klis cloth, there is at once done away with 
the necessity for introducing expanding pleats, or the pivot sleeve, 
and yet the general appearance is that of a neat mixture tweed. 
Nor is there anything to quarrel with in the admirable range of 
colours, these including several pleasant browns, Lovat greens and 
heather mixtures. 

As the picture shows, the suit is essentially a sports one, the 
skirt uncompronuisingly short, the hem faced under with Gaberdine, 
and the coat a simple single-breasted style. Quite as effectually 
as in a knitted coat the wearer can twist the body into any attitude 
required by the game, and when the momentous stroke is over, 
assume the appearance disclosed in the picture. Klis cloth is 
light in weight, and yet warm, but it is not weather-proof. Hence 
the significance of the Burberry coat the wearer carries over her 
arm, a possession it is wholly superfluou; to praise at this date. 
The Burberry coac is a classic. And the hat selected to accompany 
the golf attire is of tweed with a mount of game feathers, around 
which more often than not there will b> worn one of Burberry’s 
adorable gradation veils, which have recently undergone a fresh 
revision of colour selection. 

The opening ot the new Whiteley gives one to think 
whether in the near future the shopping world will be all 
concentrated in the hands of a few huge caravansaries such as 
this. Perhaps the wish is father to the thought; but I hope A NEW GOLF SUIT OF “KLIS” CLOTH 
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pleasant individual attention is forthcoming in the large emporiums ; 
doubtless many could recall personal experiences But there is 
the necessary red tapeism when a thing passes through the hands 
of a large community, and the internal machinery of a great busi- 


ness, the component parts of which have to show appreciable returns 





FOR A CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


that leave an impress that is not quite definable in words. With 
no brief to hold on either side, | am yet persuaded there is room foi 
both classes of shops in our midst. The smaller, exclusive establish 
ment must necessarily be in the minority. The minds and intel 
ligences capable of conducting such do not grow on hedgerows 
they are specialised powers, rich in knowledge of historical dress, 
art, textures; in fact, all the first fruits of civilisation and culture 
And it is only given to these few, and those who are brought into 
close intimacy with them, to realise the high plane on which dress 


stands to-day The brocades, for example, seem to grow in 
wondrousness and beauty every day. Those of crépe de Chine 


with a great velvet embossed design are quite irresistible, the 
colourings in many instances being of unquestionably bold character, 
such as jade green—the palest Chinese shade—a cold but vivid 
begonia pink and a full tangerine orange. A gown of the latter 
that was positively regal carried a deep hem of dark fur round the 
front of the skirt, this disappearing cither side beneath a long- 
pointed wisp of a train that was left quite plain, while for the 
corsage, the usual light, fragile affair, there was requisitioned the 
same coloured crépe chiffon, that appeared as just a simple, double 
fichu crossed back and front, and the edges outlined by that small 
mock-diamond trimming which apparently can do no wrong just 
now in the eyes of the leading couturiéres, who have cast it for 
one of their chief ornamental accessories. 

Always at this time of the year there is set up a demand for a 
certain type of demi-toilette, wherewith to meet the momentous 
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end of children’s parties. These will very shortly be upon us, 
and it certainly behoves those who propose to meet the festivities 
in a proper spirit to be seeing about a gown that shall fall har- 
moniously into a picture which most likely will boast a Christmas- 
tree for the centre motif. These entertainments begin in the 
early afternoon, and frequently extend, among those who are 
intime, until midnight, without sufficient of a break to allow of a 
change. Well! here is something of a suggestion in my second 
illustration this week. It is a design that would be rather charming 
carried out in pale green chiffon taffeta and ninon, with the relieving 
note of delicate parchment-toned needle-run lace. The tunic of 
ninon is caught up at the right side, with two flounces of the lace 
and a hand-made rose, while the silk under-skirt is finished with 
a deep bouillonné of itself. Needless to say, if preferred, a hem 
of fur could be substituted for the bouillonné, which is again intro- 
duced on the little quaint high-waisted coatee, together with the lace, 
the fronts cros-ing slightly and held by another of the deftly-made 
roses. Should preference, however, fall upon fur as a trimming, 
then satin charmeuse would be selected rather than taffeta. But 
a very host of alternative colours and fabricating schemes leap 
to the eye when contemplating this graceful creation. 

The social world in town appears to be divided into two com- 
munities—those who skate and those who do not. The maintained 





IN QUASI-RUSSIAN STYLE, FOR SKATING. 


popularity of the Sunday Skating Club, this year located at the 
Holland Park Rink, 1s scarcety a surprise. The club filled a want, 
left vacant by the many who did not feel equal to essaying ice 
skating at Prince’s. And _ roller-rinking under the latter-day 
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auspices of two-stepping, waltzing, etc., has become a singularly 
attractive pursuit, albeit the wish is always present that the noise 
of the wheels could be deadened. But in every pleasure there 
must be the inevitable crumpled rose-leaf, and to the ardent roller- 
skater this trifle of noise is doubtless a mere bagatelle. Thus 
the present being the season for skating, a gown especially designed 
to meet that end seems of imminent importance. The frock that 
forms the subject of my third illustration is in quasi-Russian 
style, fashioned of very fine face cloth and velvet. For colouring, 
I would suggest a rich “ acajou”’ shade, that would throw up in 
fine relief the lovely Russian embroidery, in which a dominant 
note of rose prevails. The embroidery forms the collar, and is 
again introduced in the guise of a tiny vest below a clear chemisette 
of cream net, a finger depth of fur outlining the square décolletage 
of the cloth. The upper part of the sleeve is of velvet, the latter 
forming a long pouf, caught into a deep cuff of cloth and embroidery 
and trimmed with a band of fur. Fur again edges the tunic, which 
is slit up either side and ornamented with braid Brandenbourgs, 
arranged in two groups of three. Worn with the gown is a 
charming little toque of velvet, two smart piquant ends of 
which, lined with dull rose satin, stand up at one side, while 
round the edge there is carried a band of fur, the inevitable 
Brobdingnagian muff completing a toilette that is par excellence a 
skating one. 

Great is the talk, by the way, of the impetus given lately-—of 
course, again by the Durbar—to the adoption by women of pyjama 
suits. Unquestionably, whatever the influence—and I take leave 
once again slightly to discredit the India visit—the fact remains 
that the adoption of pyjamas is on the increase. Much is due, in 
my estimation, to the pioneers of the movement in their sudden 
access of zeal to produce daintiness and variety of aspect. The 
stereotyped striped materials, which are altogether too reminiscent 
of masculine taste, have given way before the superior attractions 
of delicate self-coloured fabrics, merely relieved by some contrast- 
ing colour for collar, cuffs, buttons and cords. Of course, every 
woman to her taste ; but to my mind, except for travelling exigen- 
cies, such as the week-long railway journeys, board ship or camp- 
life, the exchange of the essentially feminine robe de nuit for 
pyjamas, be the latter never so fastidiously fashioned, is rather 
unnecessary. 

Some of the more popular millinery successes are being secured 
with the quaint little close-fitting toques and capotes. These are, to 
put it frankly, literally jammed on to the head, at just a scintilla- 
tion of an angle that makes, however, for a most adorable coquettish- 
ness, and, provided the hair is dressed with the modern tempered 
interpretation of the Sevigné curls, an artistic ensemble is assured. 
An ermine toque after this style, the crown standing high and 
posed at rather a backward line, looked so well worn with a 
picturesque high waistcoat of seal-musquash, finished with a collar 
of ermine, the mammoth muff of ermine carried having the skins 
worked in diverse contrasting lines, which were emphasised by 
serried lines of tails. Or here is another suggestion: a close 
round toque of seal-musquash, finished round the edge with a 
narrow turned-up brim of gold lace, ornamented with little clusters 
of tiny satin hand-made roses ; while yet a third is of black velvet, 
the crown shaped more or less like a bishop’s mitre, but quite soft, 
finished round the base by a band of ermine, merely broken by two 
delicious rococo ribbon roses. 

Christmas festivities are again brought forcibly to mind by 
the enterprise of Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang and Co., the celebrated 
biscuit-makers, who are offering their annual specialities, specially 
prepared in view of Yuletide offerings. By no means the least 
welcome of gifts are these toothsome delicacies, which Messrs. 
Macfarlane put up in a variety of original and attractive tins. 
For example, the “ Anvil” fancy biscuit is offered in a tin the 
exact shape of an anvil, and quite excellently turned out, as is 
also a tin fashioned in an extraordinarily good imitation of a motor- 
car, the contents comprising a special motor-car biscuit. Among 
other noted specialities of the firm are almond shortbread, a perfectly 
delicious biscuit confection, assorted shortbread and the well- 
known “ Granola” digestive biscuit. Although necessarily not 
of any lasting value, which, however, is compensated for by 
the immediate joy they give, these biscuits invariably receive the 
heartiest appreciation at the hands of children and domestics. 
In fact, the harassed housewife and mother cannot do better than 
lay in a stock quickly of Messrs. Macfarlane and Lang’s dainties 
to fill up the inevitable gaps that occur in the best regulated present- 
giving scheme. 

The proud housewife also will find much that is of illuminative 
interest in two sumptuous coloured catalogues recently issued by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons of Pall Mall. Precedence, perhaps, 
should be given to the one devoted to a specimen scheme of a house 
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completely equipped for four hundred and fifty pounds, followed 
by various other estimates, the articles all scheduled and priced, 
so that their individual value is readily grasped. Of the nine- 
roomed house, treated in detail, seven rooms are set out in colours, 
and their charming and artistic appearance persuades one greatly 
to indulge in fresh household gods under the auspices of Messrs. 
Hampton. In the companion brochure, furnishing fabrics are 
the chief theme, coloured samples again showing the latest autumn 
designs expressly designed and manufactured for Messrs. Hampton. 
It is pointed out that the leading characteristic of furnishing 
fabrics is the faithful reproduction of classical designs and fine 
colourings of famous English and European antique fabrics, 
together with much more that cannot fail to prove of absorbing 
interest to those about to furnish or to do up their houses. One or 
both of these booklets are procurable on application to Pall 
Mall. 

From out a conversation, casual, natural, what one might hear 
any day, has come a new perfume—a perfume with a romance. 
Briefly, the story goes how four leading London actresses 
respectively Miss Phyllis Dare, Miss Olive May, Miss Gabrielle Ray 
and Miss Connie Ediss—were discussing perfumes with a friend, 
who elicited that these fair ladies considered the ideal perfume had 
not yet been created. The general plaint was that there was 
too much sameness in the scents of the day, and all 
craved a perfume that should be absolutely distinctive. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the attentive friend, ‘“‘ you would like a new kind of perfume 
altogether.”” And, recognising that this represented the crumpled 
rose-leaf of their existence, he straightway went and related the 
incident to Messrs. Atkinson of 25, Old Bond Street, and, more- 
over, commissioned that firm to create an entirely new perfume 
for these four famous actresses. Almost it sounds like some old- 
world fable, but the thing was done, the firm of Atkinson, after 
exhaustive experiments, evolving a series of five concoctions, which 
were submitted to the ladies for selection. Each was labelled 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and although all represented a triumph of 
scientific skill, the outcome of years of experience, No. 3 was 
unanimously acclaimed to have a fragrance more delicate than 
the others, a certain refinement and charm that enwrapped the 
senses, as only a rare and beautiful perfume can. And the name 
accorded this discovery is Ponisetta, 1 have a sachet in my hand 
as I write this slight eulogy, and am truly fascinated by the pleasant 
influence it affords; for Messrs. Atkinson are, as usual, running 
Ponisetta through all the dainty accessories contingent to a latter- 
day toilette equipment. 

That abode, always replete with attractive novelties, presided 
over by Messrs. Williamson and Cole of Clapham and furnishing 
fabric fame has brought out an illustrated present list. In it 
one is invited to consider the admirable claims of cosies in every 
imaginable size and variety, lamp and candle shades, cushion cases 
and cushions complete, the latter including the new, round, rucked 
variety, which Messrs. Williamson and Cole are prepared to make 
in any coloured Japanese silk, filled with the best down, for 18s. gd. 
They are showing, too, some Flemish pottery that is most artistic 
and attractive, and may be securely placed in the category of 
original presents. 

Never in the world’s history can there have been such a mar- 
vellous exhibition of toys, games and youthful attractions of all 
kinds as may now be seen at Messrs. Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C. 
The new Toy Hall is the largest building in the world devoted to 
such a purpose, and is full of wonderful novelties that will appeal 
to grown-ups almost as much as to children. Here is Mr. Burgess 
prepared to swim the bath with the same intrepidity with which 
he swam the Channel. Here is an almost human ladybird who 
will crawl all over the table but flatly decline to fall over the edge ; 
dogs who bark and ‘‘ Campbell kids ’’ who run and bid fair to eclipse 
the one-time popularity of the golliwog, while ‘‘Czsar’’ and 
‘“‘ Happy ” and the Teddy bear are still prepared to hold their own 
in the affections of the little tots. For older children there is every 
kind of mechanical toy from a clockwork train to a model super- 
Dreadnought, and a gunboat which will attack, fire and wheel 
again as though guided by hands. Here are dolls of all nations, 
dolls that talk and dolls that walk, their trousseaux and their 
luggage, their houses and sets of furniture, real sewing machines 
for their use, diminutive batteries de cuisine and everything a well 
bred mannequin could desire ; wigs, masks, scenery and make-uy 
for theatricals, materials for conjuring tricks and card tricks, and 
books to tell one “ how it is done”’ which will delight boys. 
Hundreds of table games, books and albums for post-cards and 
stamps, and the most alluring real live pets find a place at 
Gamage’s. Space forbids a description of the attractions for 
adults, but these are catered for generally, and ‘‘ just the thing ”’ 
them also may be found in the great bazaar. L. M.M 
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THE HUTH 


HE sale of the Huth Library ts a great event which 
has caused much excitement not only in the 
world of letters, but among all who are able to 
take an intelligent interest in the dispersion of a 
great collection of books which caused the expendi- 

ture of much money and the anxious devotion of a man of 
mark during the greater portion of his life. This is one of 
the last of the great libraries whose contents range over the 
whole of literature, for the collection of books, like all othe 
studies, is becoming more specialised. 

fhe opening of a great sale at Sotheby’s is a serious 
matter. The room is crowded with famous booksellers who 
mean business, but are often outbid by the masterfulness of 
Mr. Quaritch. They sit down to the table as if to a feast. 
Chere is a fringe of bookbuyers who are doubtful whether 
they will get what they particularly desire. Anxiety is 
written on every face. There is a fear that even a nod 
of recognition to Mr. Hodge, the presiding genius, may be 
taken as a bid, and that thus they may be led into extrava- 
vance. Then all settle down to the importance of the 
whole business, and in the excitement of the contest 
prudence is thrown to the winds. Everyone has in his 
hand a valuable catalogue with the learning of centuries 
concentrated in one beautiful volume. This sale is 
remarkable as proving the enormous advance in the prices 
of a certain class of books, an advance that has been 
vomng on tor many years. As an example of this, the 
(sutenberg Bible (paper), bought by Mr. Huth in 1574 for 
£2,715, realised £5,800, the largest fprice yet paid at an 
English auction. Mr. Hoe’s copy on vellum, which cost 
him £4,500, sold for {10,000 last spring. It is remarkable 
to find so many lots sold for over a thousand pounds, so 
that one feels quite contemptuous of the books whose 
prices only reached a few hundreds of pounds. It will 
be remembered that the Valderfer Boccaccio (1471) sold 
in the Roxburghe sale (1812) for £2,260, which long 
remained a record price for a book. It is said that the 
Joccaccio day's sale equalled what had been given by the 
Duke of Roxburghe for his entire library. It is enlightening 
to compare the total of the first portion of the Huth 
Library, containing only the letters A and B (£50,821 1s. 6d.) 
with the totals of other sales. The proceeds of the sale of 
the Hamilton Palace Libraries (Beckford and Duke of 
Hamilton) reached £86,543, a larger amount than had been 
obtained at any other English sale up to 1884. The 
Roxburghe sale (1812), which marked the beginning of high 
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LIBRARY SALE. 





THE MAZARIN BIBLE (Folio) PRINTED BY GUTENBERG. 


prices, realised £23,397. The great Heber sale (£56,774), 
1834-36, realised almost the same amount as the sale of the 


Sunderland (Blenheim) Library (£56,581), 1881-83. 


Che Huth Library is well known by repute, and also by the 
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THE APOCALYPSE, MS. OF THE XV. CENTURY (Folio). 


excellent printed catalogue (1580). 
collector of books as a boy, but when he settled in London and 
commenced in earnest the formation of a library, most of his 
earlier purchases were rejected, although some were preserved. 


Henry Huth (1815-78) was a 


He was a large purchaser at 
the most important sales of 
his time, and every book he 
obtained he himself collated 
before it found a place on his 
shelves. Imperfect books he 
wisely rejected, and styled 
them “the lepers of a 
library.” His son Alfred, 
who succeeded to the posses- 
sion of the books and added 
to the library, says in his 
notice of Henry Huth in the 
“ Dictionary of National 
Biography”: ‘“‘ He confined 
himself to no particular sub- 
ject, but bought anything of 
real interest provided that 
the book was perfect and in 
good condition. His varied 
collection was especially rich 
in voyages, Shakespeariana 
and Early English literature, 
and in early Spanish and 
German works. The Bibles, 
without being very numerous, 
included nearly every edition 
especially prized by collec- 
tors, and the manuscripts 
and prints were among the 
most beautiful of their kind.” 

Out of the total of the 
whole sale of seven 
days, November 15th to 
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Gentleman's Chiffonier Cabinet 


This cabinet will acc date 12 Complete Suits, 3% Shirts, 12 Changes 
of Underclothes, 3 Hats, also Collars, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Ties, Boots, etc 
The accommodation for suits is only possible by the use of our famous pivotal rack. With 
a gentle pull every suit is brought out into the light for inspection. There is no trouble 
to find what you want, as every article is in sight and immediately to hand when required 
We have also a large stock of cabinets of equal convenience for ladies’ use. 
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To ensure trousers always being in good shap« 
and free from all creases, they should be kept 
hanging. This trouser-hanger accommodates 








eight pairs. It can easily be attached to any Gentleman's Coat Set 
F : : 
wardrobe. Every om of trousers visible and A wonderful space economiser. It consists of 
immediately available This hanger provides eight graduated hangers and a 9-in. bar and 
Tie-Holder ai exe — Mate « on yt — clutch so neatly and effectively arranged that 
‘ e . svise vi all men Ccesire—Ramely, the perie ange sight coats go into the space usually occupied 
th aant “9 pe am ; en pti evn for trousers totes, I — bar on be claced in po poaiiben 
ee No. 5.M. It quadruples the capacity and convenience of 
Tie-holder hangs on hook inside of wardrobe . jue I apacity 
door. Holds fifty ties. It is simplicity itself to Price 14/6 the ordinary hook 
remove or replace any tie desired. This forms Post free U.K. No. 6.M. 
an unique and desirable gift for any man Pri 12/6 
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—_o WRITE THIS DAY FOR “WARDROBE CATALOGUE " Post free U.K. 
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November 23rd, Mr. Quaritch purchased lots costing £37,578 dated Bible (1462). 
or more than two-thirds of the whole amount. The eighth Huth’s copy ol 
day sale, deseribed fully in the catalogue, consisted of the Forty-two-line Effa es. 
Shakespeare's first four folios and first and early quartos of the Bible was bought 
Plays and Poem but all these treasures were withdrawn and by H. Perkins at 
sold en bloc to Mr. Alexander Smith-Cochran, who has presented Sir M. M. Sykes’ — . 
them to the Elizabethan Club of Yale University. We are able sale in 1824 for Religious Meditations. 
by the courte of Mr. Quaritch to present to readers illustrations £199 1os., and was 
of a selection of some of the most important lots in the sale now sold) at Perkins’ 
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In hits possession, Which give a fan lea of the treasures of thi sale in IS75 to Quaritch for £2,690. In the following year 
collection Quaritch sold Huth at a slight advance (less than 1 pet 
The first is a beautiful fifteenth century manuscript, a para cent.), as already stated. It now brought £5,800. | Perkins’ 
plirase translation of the Apocalypse, with a copious gloss, or com vellum copy fetched £3,400 in 187 Phere is a note by Bernard 
mentary. Its enriched with seventy-eight fine miniatures, one Quaritch in the cover to this effect : rhis is the finest copy 
oneach page, having remarkably artistic borders, with strongly I have ever beheld or any one else.”” This, of course, is true, 
marked designs varied in each page. The illustration shows but some other copies have the advantage of being in the original 
two pages repre enting the open book. Ihe MS. ts supposed binding 
to have been painted in French Flanders, and was executed for An illustration on this page shows the title-page of 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward TV., who married Charles the excessively rare first edition of Bacon's Essays, published 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 14608. A former owner, M1 by Humfrey Hooper in 1597 It is a verv smatl book, 
Johnson of the Oxford Observatory, held the opinion that the and contains but litthe of what we now understand by 
Ms. was written in England, and he is supposed to have grounded Bacon’s Essays. Bacon expressly savs, in his epistle to 
his behet partly on the fact 
that at the end of the book are — 
two chapters on St. kedmund 
TO WHOM hal ‘ ; al 
one relating a miracle that ro ¥ aM .  ¢ cin 
happened to him, and the , j 
other giving an account of 
his martyrdom Ihe MS is 
deseribed by Dr. Waaven.in 
hus freasures of Art in 
Gsreat Britain.” 
\nothet illustration 
shows the first page of the 
second volume of the “ Vul 
vate’ (first edition), the great 
work of Gutenberg and bust 
and the noblest monument 
the e s f SS 
of the earliest printing-pre Pusher, sueineanieition of it rp 
It has usually been called the Powcten tortie givgn and grance, im and 4d 
> ‘ hs 3° a&breipecl ey Came . wy 
Mazarin Bible because its 5 Hominetc, contttutz, and & ’ 4 
Mellear Oren: ' Oheers, of 
reat importance Was not j a ‘ge tha : r * ‘ Ma 
. . . : for the’ attenduns ’ 
realised before the copy m Yh, 2 7, ed ar ig hen ata any W, . Te, Cle ‘ 
the library of Cardinal eS wnt umes atovelanl , SAF dd y ond angen » - 
t> ce Pow and Authorties in @ feveral and ’ ’ 
Mazarin became generally fhalard do, from Time exit imet bey oe wel 
to & m Tame to Tiage delivered.te i oO 
known It Is now more of Lend % the feveral amd 4 M 
cdiiee Dar wh 
distinctively known as the . net mai ogee 
Forty-two-line Bible. When CY LOUAT/WR See eared eames Dee Se ' fee ~coted "Ana dy 
' lave u' J] r ’ FS 
Samuel Johnson travelled in In Pane ge pl Actaunts ta WS “y 
Ne od ids, of al ‘ si Theoda : * 
France with Mr. and Mrs able with o¢ Jat the fad | wy Dae him, drum Time to Time hyerul evcae a 
Ihrale in 1775 he visited tl Seed hn anata on be Fhe were nd) Aurore gal Uf ewe 
ate 5 he SITE « os : lend gramted, of enacted ¢ dow. t, and performed by Such . w, Bien gt 
a * ’ 
King’s Library in Paris, and (Oe ul 19 shed ene Laweot and Dearing « ph ype ABE S pr, dh pane be po 
5 . | => mrveyor vr Meffenger, Gaugcr sed ntad, deruyg the Pafare of he Gd peciern Com 
dese ribes what he saw He A | ¢ Meafere of Ux ovdonideathe foc? s the Tw 2 wot td or Vurt of we or the 
Ponca ‘ J) , Babesftulices of the Peace, ( Burghs, Cond and Mic ore eg Veate 
writes Che Bible supposed “S ¢ Prfon snd Pertote whatever, is and wd quired fo be aiding bit 4 , 
J por } ta the dé rm S ‘ " t at hn v 
to be older than that of Mentz ey under sagt aod Seah a: she Chief § . , : ie! 
, »* . ; Day of , ia the 7 ' t I 4 - 
in 6 it has no date it Is y by dé Grice of GOD, of Orel dips said and Det j wih be r = 
supposed to have been printed y Low Cur tuoufaad feven hundeed and Z y exh * 
with wooden types.—I am in :  ’ ¢ . 
doubt ; the print is large and / { ; % 
fair, in two folios.” He here , : 
alludes to the Mazarin Bible 
. ; 
a sal NT PO . ( ROOT : 3 ? 
circa 1430-35) and the first PATENT APPOINTIN ROBERT BURNS AN ENCISEMAN, 
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FASHIONS COME AND FASHIONS GO ; 
WITH “ JONNNIE WALKER" ‘TIS NOT SO: 
BORN IN 1820- — 
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THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION 


to judges of thoroughly matured Scotch Whisky is 


Johnnie Walker “ Black Label,” over 12 years 
old. at 60s. per dozen, or 5s. per bottle. 


The Government have repeatedly been asked to give a certificate of age, that every drop 
of this whisky is over 12 years of age before being vatted for bottling—not an average of 12 years 
but every drop over 12 vears. In fact, it Is considerably older than twelve years, but that is the age 
which our minimum reserve stock in bond will permit us to permanently maintain. 


The Government could easily give this guarantee, as Johnnie Walker is blended under their 
Excise Officers’ supervision. The Government’s invariable reply is that their only duty is to collect 
the revenue. 


You must therefore accept our guarantee. 


It is not the warranty of an irresponsible firm, 
but of a House established in 1820. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., SCOTCH \ 


WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, 
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his brothe Anthon, that thes Ikssays had been written 
ome time before, and that his only inducement to print 
them was the fear of a surreptitious impression Ihis trifle 
fetched 41,950, a most astounding price for a few leaves 
which, not countin the binding, has been calculated to be 
tbout a thousand pounds per ounce, an amount which make 


the expression Worth its weight in gold” appear as nothing 


In Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual,” the following price 
for which the copies have been sold are given: Perry, £3 3s 
Bindley, £3 6s Jadis, £5 12s. 6d Phe second edition (1598 


although almost identical with the first edition, and stated to 
The two differ only in the 
The ‘‘ Medita 


tiones Sacre,” however, are given in English instead of Latin 


be even raret fetched only $200 
orthography having been « hanged here and there 


In spite of this the two are so much alike that you can scarcely 
tell t'other from which Che prices for which the second edition 
has sold as given by Lowndes, are Bindley {I Ss. ; Ineh 20) 
Che price for which the first edition sold is quite unexampled, and 
makes this lot the most to be wondered at in the catalogue 
Lot 433, an important collection of 334 Broadside Ballads in 
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black letter, chiefly belonging to the period of the Restoration, 


in two volumes, folio, is of great interest. The favourite 
ballad of 3arbara Allen’s Cruelty or the Young Man's 
lragedy’”’ is reproduced from the first volume. It is of this 


ballad that Goldsmith wrote, “The music of the finest singer 
is dissonance to what IT felt when our dairy maid sung me into 
tears with the Cruelly of Barbara Allen.” The collection of 
ballads sold for £400. 
The Original Patent, printed on vellum, appointing 
Robert Burns gentleman” to the office of Exciseman, dated 
July 14, 1788, is a document of the greatest interest, and brought 
f500. There were three lots devoted to Burns, one being a 
large and clean copy of the Kilmarnock edition of his Poems, 
which realised £750. This is not the largest price paid for this 
book, as the trustees of Burns’ Cottage paid £1,000 for a specially 
Chis for a book published at three shillings! Much 
more might be said of the contents of this remarkable library, 
but enough has been given to show how full of interest these 
valuable volumes are to all who care to follow the history of 
the vicissitudes of libraries. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


fine Copy. 


BIRDS IN OUT-OF-THE-W AY PLACES 


K. OLIVIER PINE, who seen to have exhausted the 
resources of the mainland, has lately been exploring 


in some of the more remote corners of Great Britain 


and has given us the results in a book which he call 

Farther Afield in’ Birdland Jarrold His first 

expedition is to an island without a nam It took him a day and ; 

night journeying to the west and fourteen hours’ steaming to 

reach it It Vil the middle of May cre! the ea-bird vere just 

getting to the begining of them breeding season Phose that le 

cems to have wanted most were the black-throated diver and the 
rv lag goose Luckil nests of both were found tor him b 

keeper It may interest those who are en red in bird-photograph 


to know that it required five days of preparation before he could 
tart on his photographic campaign His first attempt at con 
cealment was a tatlure, as the bird seemed to see him through the 
crevice between the stone of hos hiding place o he had all these 


tufted up with mo omel hheathes ml wa rewarded . 5 t Io 





GREY-LAG GOOSE 





THE BLACK-THROATED DIVER 


hearing the bird flapping out of the water, and “ peering excitedly 
through my small peep-hole, and with my fingers on the release of 
my camera shutter, | waited, and then I saw her go to her eggs and 
settle down upon them. It is more than fascinating to be so near 
to such a magnificent and rare bird without it knowing of your 
presence. She was only six feet away from me, and was perfectly 


unconscious that anyone was watching her and exposing plates 


at intervals as she moved about and rearranged her eggs.”’ 
rhe grey-lag goose was a more difficult subject. Another 


elaborate hiding-place had to be constructed and the suspicions of 
the goose allayed. It was no easy matter, and the writer’s success 
reminds us of that feeling of triumph which comes over the stalker 
when his deer falls, or the thrill that accompanies the hooking 
of an eighteen-pounder. Mr. Pike says that although he “ only 
had photographs of two species of birds for a week’s hard work 
and a journey altogether o: sixteen hundred miles, I felt well 
satisfied, and so hurried South as quickly as possible, for there 
were many birds there that I wished to photograph.” 
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A. C. de PINNA 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 


20, DOVER ST., 
PICCADILLY, W. 


Telephone: 
4405 Mayfair 


FINE ELIZABETHAN ARMCHAIR 
and SMALL GATE LEG TABLE OF UNIQUE TYPE 
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a NEST ror REST 


The “Burlington” 


(PATENTED) 


An Ideal Easy Chair that can 
instantly be converted into a 


most luxurious Lounge or Couch. 





Simply press a button and the 
back declines or automatically 
rises to any position desired by 
the occupant. Release the but- 


ton and the back is locked. 





Automatic 
Adjustable 
back. 


The sides open outwards, afford- 


ing casy access and exit. 


The Lee Rest is adjustable to various inciinations, and 
can be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides 


under the seat. 


Phe Front Table, Electric Light attachment, Reading 


Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and removable. 


Phe only chair combining these conveniences, or that is 


so easily adjusted. 


The Upholstery is exceptionally soft and deep, with 
spring elastic edges, and supports the entire body in the 


hivhest degree of luxurious comfort. 





Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 


enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


For particulars of this and 
other Models of Adjustable 
Chairs, write for Catalogue 
C 14. 


FOOT’S 


171, New Bond St. 
London, W. 


Press the 
Button 
that's all. 
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nest of this bird b accident, and it offered very little difh- Pure FARMING OUTLOOK IN THE NortTH 
culty to his use of the camera In fact after the photograph OT for three decades at least have barley rrowers been 
was taken, he went so close that he was actually able to touch so elated as they are just now over their barley return 
rhe best samples brought at the end of last weel 
jos. per quarter of 448lb Phe younger farmers hav 
heard their fathers tell of selling barley fo > the 
quarter ; but the tale sounded in their ears like a fable, and they 
neVer hoped to see it themselves It is a wonderful price Many 
men have, of course, failed to realise that figure, because they sold 
early 355. Was a sore temptation, and a lot of corn changed hand 
at that amount, or thereabouts But the more far-sighted have 


held their hands, and, so far as can be seen, they are likely to be 
bountifully rewarded for their faith In the North, neither turnip 
nor grasses have suffered by reason of the drought in summer to 
the extent they appear to have done in the South Pastures have 
certainly been far short of normal in the matter of quantity and 
quality ol produce, yet there ha been no exceptionally evere 
strain pul upon stor k-owners in getting thei requirements met 
In many cases basic slag has materially eased the situation hose 
who bought stores in spring and grazed them through the summei 


with the view of selling them again in autumn have been grievously 


disappointed but that was mostly duc to the abnormally high 
prices prevailing in the early months of the year—pri which 
put profit-making quite out of the question But their extremity 
has been the feeders’ opportunity By “ feeders’? | mean those 


who fatten during winter on turnips. Good store cattle have been 
bought, and are now being bought, at prices which bid fair to leave 
their present owners fair profit furnips do not reach an average 
crop; that 's no more than was to be expected from the untoward 


weather conditions existing during the carly part of their growth, 





\ HERON STANDING BY THE STREAM SIDI 


her back before she left the nest and disclosed tive beautiful ees 
\ golden cagles’ eyrie was found not far oft Like many othe 
ornithologist Mr. Vike has come under the attraction of St. Kilda 


and some of the best photographs im the book are those which he 


took while camping out in that romantic island of the west Phe 
bird to which he seems to have devoted most of his attention was 
the fulmar petrel, of which he obtained many fine photographs 


Those of the bird in flight are particularly good lle found it 
very difficult to take them while he was on a cliff one thousand 
four hundred and twenty-five feet high, because the bird cane 


over at a rare pact and it was hope less to atte mpt to focus them 

One photograph « pecially has a curious history It is that 

of a bird which is just about to feed its mate Mr. Pike made many 

attempts to get if until at last he had only one plate left ~ 

could see that there wa a chance for a good photograp! so m 

rather a cramped position [ waited tor over an how Many 
' 


times the bird flew past, but every time either too high or too low, 


or too far away from the clift Kach time | followed the bird 


with my eye and then | aw it coming up once mor and 
to my delight | noticed that it would be successful in’ handing j 
the food to its mat It hovered in front of the nest fora moment 


or two, and then a small gust of wind turned the bird round 


thinking that it was going again, | released my shutter, which | 





had working at the 6Gooth part of a second But immediately after- 
wards the fulmar turned round, and, still hovering, fed its sitting 


! 


mate I would have given anything for another plate at that 


moment, for | saw before me a picture of a lifetime, and it was 

just another of those litth disappointments that often fall to the 

lot of the bird-photographe1 * : - 
rhe chapters headed ‘* Mornings in an Orchard,’’ “* The Sport 

r 


of the Sparrow-hawk’’ and a few more are studies in natural 


history in the author's characteristic style. One ¢ hapter is devoted 


to the cuckoo. He says the cuckoos always return to the same 
place cach year, and he seems to suggest that they choose the Se 
vo gx % - 7 
same nests in which to place their eggs. On a point that used f+ 5 ay ; 


to be very much disputed, namely, the exercise of choice as to 
colour on the part of the cuckoo, Mr. Pike is of opinion that the THE SANDWICH TERN. 


cuckoo does not discriminate between colours. 
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But they have made wonderful progress during the last few week 

ince rain came, and, except in the more gravelly soils, there will 
be little shortening of the usual numbers of fold-fed cattle and 
turnip-fed sheep Ihe selling price of beef is not unsatisfactor) 

but mutton is lower than it should be Phe best opinion, however, 
is favourable to the idea that both beef and mutton will harden 
mel will reach a higher level after the turn of the year, if not before 

rhe ploughing of the stubbles, in preparation for next year’s roots, 
is exceptionally well forward. The early harvest allowed the 
lighter soils to be commenced in August, but those of a stiffer 


nature had to wait for morsture but even in their casc ram came 





DM. Pulshall A CROFTER’S COTTAGE. 


in time to enabk ploughing to be vot through in good season 
Ihe outlook, therefore is hope ful for the ‘‘ mixed ”’ farmer his 
grumble at present is directed against the high price of feeding 
stuffs, which, he avers, is going to run away with a considerable 
share of the barley profits. Hill farmers have not done quite so 
well as they hoped at one time rhe dry weather affected the pric 
of lambs advers*ly, and draft ewes, too, were lower Cheviot wool 
was also of less value \t the same time, returns generally were 


up to the average of the last ten o twelve years, and, on the whok 
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the hill-emen are in moderately good heart and are looking forward 
hopefully Black-faced wool and wool is a very important feature 
in the returns of hill farm has paid very well It has been 
advancing in price continuously during the last few years, and the 
ame weight which brought 8s. in 1808 sold for 14s.in tort. J. C. 
TRIALS WITH GREEN MANURING. 

rhe system of ploughing in green crops to act directly as manure 
instead of feeding them off with sheep has attracted much attention 
of late years, and to those who are adopting it the experiments 
that have lately been carried out at Woburn and Rothamsted 
should be of great iniecrest rhere is much land in this country 
quite unsuitable for sheep, and which 
their treading would injure rather than 
benefit, while the ploughing in of green 
crops would do good both mechani- 
cally and chemically But there is a 
considerable choice of these crops, and 
the selection of the fittest must, 1 
appears, depend very much upoa the 
nature of the land. Those most com- 
monly used are mustard, rape, tares 
and clover: all of these were tried at 
kothamsted, and the first three at 
Woburn. The two trials did not run on 
all fours, the latter being complicated 
by a simultancous trial of lime against 
mineral manures as auxiliaries to the 
green manure. Unfortunately, the results 
of the two trials did not at all agree, 
probably owing to the action of the 
artificials and the nature of the land 
at Woburn. There mustard came out 
as the best green manure for wheat 
when tried against tares and rape, the 
vields being at the rate of 22°3 bushels 
after mustard, 21°6 after rape and 14°7 
after tares. At Rothamsted the four 
crops tried seem to have been unaided 
by artificials, and therefore the experi- 


Copyright ment is the more convincing ol 
the two. In that case the tares 


came out the best of all, instead of the worst, as at Woburn, 
the yield of wheat foliowing that crop being 34:4 bushels against 
30°83 after clover, 20°8 after rape and i196 after mustard 
The two leguminous crops, therefore, beat mustard and rape 
by 60 per cent The vield of straw was also much the greatet 
after clover and tares Another remarkable point must not be 
omitted These trials were carricd out in 1910, when blight was 
very prevalent, and the wheat after the ploughed-in green crops 
was free from any attack A. 3.. 


END OF THE FLAT-RACING SEASON. 


ITH the winning by Mustapha of the Final Plate at 
Manchester on Saturday last, the flat-racing season 
of 1911 came to an end, and the time has come once 
more to pass in review the men and horses who 
have played the most conspicuous parts in the 
racing of the past year 
WINNING OWNERS. 

Of the owners, Lord Derby has advanced from the position 
of second, which he held in 1910, and now stands at the head of the 
list of winning owners with a total of stake-money won amounting 
to 442,721. To this amount Swynford contributed (14,814, among 
the races to his credit being the Princess of Wales’ Stakes and the 
Eclipse Stakes, when he beat Lemberg, meeting him at even weights. 
Unfortunately, this proved to be Swynford’s last victory, as a 
breakdown at exercise shortly afterwards eflectively put a stop 
to his racing career I:ven more successful than Swynford, Sted 
fast’s winnings for the year amount to 416,079. After being easily 
beaten by Sunstar in the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby, 
he first earned winning brackets at Ascot, and from that time did not 
suffer defeat, among his victories being the Jockey Club Stakes, 
in which, like his stable companion Swynford, he defeated Lemberg, 
being, however, in receipt of a lot of weight. His last performance 
was to beat Prince Palatine in the Kingsclere Stakes at Newbury 
by half a length when in receipt of 7lb. Thus, with the two ten 
thousand pound races to their credit, Swynford and Stedfast have 
been the principal wage-earners to Lord Derby, the others who 
assisted to make up the total being Hair Trigger I]. and the 


disappointing King William. Second on the list of winning owners 
comes Mr. J. B. Joel, whose total would probably have been con- 
siderably increased but for the misfortune which happened to 
Sunstar and prevented Mr. Joel’s hopes of winning the triple crown 
being realised. As it is, Mr. Joel has won more races than any other 
owner, and his winnings amount to /34,574, to which Sunstar, 
with the Two Thousand Guineas, Newmarket Stakes and Derby 
to his credit, is the most notable contributor. White Star, own 
brother to Sunstar, and considered by many to be the best two year 
old of the year; Absurd, The Story, Spanish Prince, Sunspot, 
Sunflower Il. and that most popular horse Dean Swift are among 
others who have carried off winning honours for Mr. Joel. For the 
position he holds as third on the list with £10,284, Mr. C. E. Howard 
is indebted to Willonyx, who won for him the Chester Cup, the Ascot 
Stakes, the Ascot Gold Cup, the Cesarewitch, carrying arecord weight, 
and the Jockey Club Cup. After being at the top of the list two years 
in succession, Mr. Fairie now takes fourth place with {9,617 Ios., 
for about half of which sum Lemberg is responsible. Following 
him comes Mr. E. Hulton, now racing under his own name, with 


a total of {8,879 10s., who has in Lomond a not unlikely winner of 


the Derby. Sixth on the list is Lord Falmouth with £8,617, chief 
among the contributors to which are Alice and that beautiful 
unbeaten filly Belleisle. Lord Durham with £8,135 10s., and Major 
Loder with £8,132, run each other close for seventh place, Rochester 
being the best representative for the former, and the Adula filly, 
Knockfeerna and Coriander the chief winners for the latter. With 


St. Anton and Pietri both going wrong in their wind, Mr. |. de 








